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A New Help for our Christian Poor. 
BY REV. A. G. JONES. 


VERY ONE knows the greatness of the silk trade in China, 

B and that the mulberry and the silk worm are cultivated on 

the jands and in the homes of the agricultural population 

from Shantung and Shensi down to the Canton province, and from 

the Yellow Sea right away back to Sz-ch‘uen. It is farther widely 

known that China exports large quantities of raw silk of various 
degrees of quality to Earope. 

Bat it is probably not known to very many that the raising of 
silk is an exceedingly risky business, so mach so as to be considered 
partly of the nature of gambling as to its hazard ; and this is so to 
such a degree that farmers are often known to draw out of the 
cultivation for years and years; or to engage in it as something that 
they consider extra luck if they wiu by it, or are prepared to be 
independent of if they lose by it. This risk comes from the exceed- 
ing liability of the silk worm to be attacked by contagious diseases, 
called by the Chinese ff, which, if they invade a homestead, often 
infect it for years, defy all the attempts of the natives to eradicate 
them, and thus furce people to abandon the caiture for years and 
merely sell their mulberry leaves to others, so intractable is this 
plague known to be. 

This is not confined to one province or district, but extends to 
very many if not all of them, and in some provinces threatens to ex- 
terminate the worm or gradually enervate the whole species. More- 
over, it does seem that only the fittest survive; for there is, as I 
said, a general enervation of the whole race of worms. About the 
end of May in this year the Shanghai Commissioner of Customs, 
Ls, Rocher, memorialized the high provincial authorities on this 
matter, showing that in Kiang-su and Ché-kiang an exceedingly 
grave state of affairs had been reached, seriously threatening the 
prodace of both provinces and calling for most urgent measures. 
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The inroads of these diseases to which the silk worm is liable 
threatened France many years ago, and the extinction of the produac- 
tion of silk became imminent until the great Pasteur discovered the 
plan of using the microscope to examine all eggs and select only 
perfectly healthy eggs to retain for the purpose of reproducing a 
new and healthy race of worms; that is, by a process of scientific 
and artificial selection, all weak and diseased eggs were eliminated 
and a strong healthy breed of worms raised up, so that by this 
process and its continued application, the country is maintained in 
_ fair freedom from the ravages of the diseases. 

So much by way of introduction to those who do not know the 
general situation. 

In Angast, 1898, after some preliminary and lengthy corres- 
pondence, T received a sample of two cardboard boxes of silk-worm 
eggs from Enrope, 3 in. x3 in..x1 in., very nicely pat ap, properly 
ventilated by pin-holes, each enclosing a stiffened net envelope with. 
about six teaspoonsfuls of eggs inside, just freely moving inside 
like so much snipe-shot, but really hardly distinguishable from 
clover seed. 

This spring they were divided ont among twelve silk-growers 
of experience, all Christian families of intelligence and reliability, 
and about the first of June I received the following report from the 
principal experimenters in two counties wide apart, one of which 
was situated close to the northernmost limit of silk-growth in the 
Shantung province. They reported :— 

1. The eggs came out exactly at the proper time, just when the 
mulberry leaves were shooting. 

2. The European worms were larger and stronger than the 
native worms, and had very few weak, small or unhealthy worms 
among them. 

3. They ate much and well of the native malberry leaf—more 
than the native worm—and generally seemed of the same habit, 
doing well under the same mode of attention. | 

4. They produced more silk than the native worm, but this was 
not emphasized as the first consideration, owing, I suppose, to the 
fact they had consumed more leaves, 
| 5. The main point on which the Chinese laid stress was that 
the cocoons were all white silk without, exception, not one yellow 
one among them. As they said themselves 7 AX 44, 

This left no doubt that the experiment was a success, although 
I have no donbt, owing to the slowness of the Chinese in believing in 
and trying new things, the new eggs will only come slowly into vogue. 

As soon as those resnits were ascertained I communicated at 
my earliest opportunity with the egg-merchant in Earope, request- 
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ing that he would quote his prices for the eggs in quantities, and 
steps are being taken to secure a distributing agent at Shanghai, 
to whom orders for boxes could in fature be addressed in advance, 
inasmuch as, at first, no more boxes will be ordered from Europe 
‘than are actually ordered by missionaries in China for delivery in 
the winter of 1899—1900. Whenever therefore the prices are — 
known and the agent fixed a notice will be putin the Recorpgr 
giving the requisite details. 

The present article is written meantime, so that missionaries 
living in silk-districts—men and women—may, if disposed, look into 
the state of matters in their neighbourhood, verify the under- 
lying facts here given as to the heretofore state of matters, com- 
municate with Christians and others willing or anxious to go into 
this enterprize, with the new hope of being able to take silk-culture 
from the category of uncertainties and hazards and convert it into 
an extra source of certain aud honest remuneration. 

In central Shantung, where I live, the eggs begin to stir and 
turn into worms very soon after jf 8, so that eggs should be in the 
hands of raisers living there, on no account later than that date; 
but the date for the emergence of the worm will be different in dif- 
ferent latitudes and altitudes, and that point shoald be very clearly 
and certainly ascertained beforehand, so as to order and arrange 
ahead and forestall all delay in transit from Shanghai to the iute- 
rior, a liberal margin of time for which should be allowed. 

‘The eggs in their boxes fill bat a fraction of the interior of the 
box—the rest being air-space—and have to be kept in a high, dry, 
well ventilated and temperate position, as all hot steam, acrid 
vapors and pungent exhalations, etc., are liable to injure them, 

One of the great merits of this plan is that the silk worm in. 
dustry is indigenous to this couutry, that every farmer and his 
family in silk-producing provinces understands the culture, that the 
kind of care needed by these European-bred worms is exactly the 
same as the Chinese worm, that it has come just in time to meet a ~ 
real danger of the industry, that it is easy to handle and very re- 
munerative, with almost uo limit to the extent it can be applied ; 
and, while a large interest, involving no conflict or displacemeut of 
labor like many other conceivable schemes. 

As stated before, another intimation will follow in the pages of 
the Recorper when matters are ready for giving exact details, 

P. S.—This article‘is written first for my missionary brethren, 
and specially in the interests of them that are of the household 
of faith, and that for many reasons; but there is no reason [ 
know of why well meaning non-Christians should not be included 
in our purview ; in fact, to my mind it is all other way. 
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The Manchu Version of Genesis, Chapter II. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS, D.D. 


N Genesis chap. ii. “all their host,” the Valgate has omnis ornatus 
eorum. The Hebrew has tsebaam, “their host.” The Greek 
has Kdopoc. The Manchu word is miyamiha, ornament, from a 
root meaning mix. I suppose the sm of kosmos and the Jam of 
golam—world—in Hebrew to be the same root as sab in Sabaoth— 
host.* The hyena was regarded as a beautiful animal, and ¢sedi is 
ornament. Babylon was the beauty of kingdoms. In xécyog, host is 
the first syllable. Kosmos is formed of the two roots—os and sab— 
just as decorate is formed of two roots—deck and cor or kos. There 
is no essential difference whatever between Hebrew and Greek or 
Latin roots. Each root has distinct meanings attaching to it 
anterior to the time when families of languages were formed. 

Shanggaha, finished, is the Hebrew tum, perfect; tam, tamam, 
finished. T is sh. Ng is m. Shanggambi is the infinitive to finish. 
Shanggabumbi is to cause to finish. The past participle is shang- 
gabuha. Bu is causative, that is, it is the root of the Hebrew dara, 
created. Ha is in the same way the root of creo, and «riZw, create, 
used as a formative suffix in conjugating verbs. Every formative 
syllable in the Latin verb can be traced to some verbal root, Re, 
the infinitive, is seyn; sum, is, was, were, used as an infinitive, that 
is, as a substantive. In amadbam, ba is the verb to be, enunciated 
with the open vowel a to express past time. Amado, amadar, 
umabor, monebam, monebar, regebam, audiebam, audiebar, all contain © 
the sume substantive verb to be. So too amavi, amavero, amarem, 
amavissem, amaturus, amer, amatus, amandus all contain the other 
substantive verb is, was, were, am. 

The two substantive verbs sum and be are the only substantive 
verbs employed in forming the Latin conjugation, and all the forms 
of the Greek conjugation are accounted for by the ase\of one sub- 
stantive verb ouly, that is to say, eiut and sum. In feraXxa the 
perfect teuse, I sent, which looks like an exception, the syllable. ka 
is really the Latin verb lego, to send. The forms amatus sum and 
amatus fuerim are examples where the origin in sum and fué is not 
concealed but open, and the verb and its auxiliary are kept separate 
in modern manuscript and printed books. It is the same with the 
Mongol, Tibetan and Manchu verb, but they are in a state of imper- 
fect development. 


* Tab in Mongol is excellent. A tabby cat has askin of mixed colours, Tapfer 
means good and brave in German, 
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The second verse reads, Complevit que Deus die septimo opus- 
suum quod fecerat, The Mancha words Deus natachi inenggi de 
mean Gud on the seventh day. In the word inenggi, day, neng is the 
Greek nuépa and jac, day. The Tangus has changed m to ng since 
the time when the parting of the races took place in northern Asia. 
The Mancha has ini beyet arha weile be wachihiyafi, his work 
finished. Beye, self; Arha, work, tpyov; weilie, work. Finished is 
chihi or tik. Ini is the genitive of the third personal pronoun :. 
This pronoun is used in the Latin is, //e, in the Chinese i ff, and 
in Manchu and Mongol. Weilede, work, is creo, with the objective 
suffix de. The lost initial & is known from Chinese, which in old 
pronanciation sometimes prefixes g, & or 4 to the phonetic %. 

The objective suffix 4e is in fact the Latin accusative suffix m. 
M is b. 

In the Manchu natachi inenggi ergehebi, he rested the seventh 
day, the verb engehedi contains the root reg, the Hebrew noah, and 
the second root in the Latin placidus and placare, that is, lac. 

For the Vulgate et requievit ab universo opere quod patrarat 
the Manchu has wachihiyaf, finishing ; arhola, work; weile, work ; 
emgeri, whole; wajthade, finished ; nadachi inenggi ergehebi, seventh 
day rested, Bi is the past indicative at the end of the sentence. It 
is the only conclusive form. The others—saf, la, ri, hade—are all 
inconclusive. The law of harmony in vowels controls the vowel. A 
requires a to follow it. Hrequirese. J requires 7, or is common to 
words having a or ¢ in the earlier syllables. Thus we learn that 
rec is a root common to Latin and Manchu. In Chinese it is & 
sik, rest. | 

The Valgate has in verse 3 e¢ benedicit diet septimo et sancti- 
ficavit illum. For bless, the Manchu has sazshamb:. Sai is good, the 
Sanscrit su good. Sha is an intensitive or causative syllable. The 
Manchu reads geli, and; natachi, the seventh; inenggi be day; 
satshami derebe enduringge obuha, blessing it he made it holy. 
The suffixes me, ingge, ha are all deduced from verb which signify 
being or making. The English equivalents are poet, be, send, 
preserve, create. The Chinese equivalents are (¥ pi, that; {fi shi for 
shat, cause to; 4 Ai for kit. Enduri, spirit. The Burmese nat and 
the Latin Deus is #7 in Chinese and jf 7% in the special sense of 
ruler. In Mongol gods are zjida, that is, lords, from ejen, lord, the 
German edel, noble. We have it in Edward, Adelaide, Edwin, Ethel, — 
All words are older than the form they take in modern languages, 
They may then assume peculiar forms in any country where they 
survive from remote antiquity. Enduri, the Tangus god, is divinus 
in Latin and debta in Bengali. Edel stein, precious stone, in 
German is dapis pretiosus in Latin. Edel is ret in pretiosus. It is 
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also Lar dares, a worshipped image in ancient Italy. The rela- 
tionship of the constituent consonants may be taken as a guide, and 
will seldom prove to be unsafe, The endurise of the Manchus who 
have ruled China for two centuries and a half are the Lares of 
ancient Italy and the Nats of Burma. | 

Not only are roots identical in languages far apart, but a large 
proportion of the formative syllables are identical too. Thus se, the 
plural suffix to enduri, god, is the Latin s in reges, nationes. S 
was already the mark of a plural before the ancestors of the Tangus | 
tribes, and the Latins separated from each other. | 

Hesiod in Works and Days Book, 1. 122, calls the souls of good 
men déaiuovec (Chinese ding, soul.) They are ée@Aoi or noble. 
Esthlos is adel and divinus. By the will of God, Ave, they become 
local divinities, the guardians of the dead. They ward off lawsuits 
and evil acts of bloodshed and robbery. Clad in air garments they 
wander from place to place over the earth, They are givers of riches, 
and exercise royal authority in punishing the wicked. This was the 
idea of the souls of good men as held by the Greeks about B.C. 850. 

The Hebrew roots in the first three verses of Gen. ii. are all hol. 
Finish, fol; heaven, sham; earth, ret; host, seb and bad; their, 
dam ; God, del and lod; in, bat ; day, dom; seven, shed and bag; 
from, med ; work, dak and at ; his, tat ; which, sher ; made, gat aud ° 
sat; rested, shad and dat and wad; blessed, dar and rak ; the, det ; 
sanctified, kad and dash ; because, fit ; created, dar and rat ; to, lat. 
There are fourteen monosyllables and nine dissyllables. 

The Syriac version for finished has shal and dam, for earth tar 
and rag. ‘This g is changed from an older ts. Host is in Syriac khal 
and dat. Their is tun.’ Seventh is in the Syriac sixth, shat and fot. 
‘I'hese are one root fot, meaning six. It is the Mongol jirigan. Work 
is gab and dad. Whichis dat. This, is instead of the Hebrew 
asher. Iustead of shad at, rested, the Syriac has aththanakh. 
Ath is hith, self. Tha is tat, to pass, and is identical with ed in loved. 
Nak is the nk in tranquil and Zak in relax, both from the Latin. 

Instead of dat, fur, because, the Syriac version has medul, eon- 
sisting of two roots—met and dal. The first of these is possibly the 
Latiu propter, because another possible explanation of medul is 
that it is the Greek da, becanse, with a prefixed min, from. There 
are many words which Grimm’s law does not touch. Puteus, well, 
is Bé0poc, a pit in Greek. The /r of our word, from, is the pro 
of propter and the min, from, of Hebrew. The apud of Latin may 
be the Hebrew be, “at,” “in.” 

The Lord of Sabaoth then means the Lord of the universe in all 
its beautiful variety. The Vulgate has Dominus virtutum, the 
Lord of powers, The Greek has xipio¢ rwv duvauewv. The Vulgate 
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follows the Septuagint. In both the idea of beantiful order is 
omitted, and yet this is an essential part of the original meaning. 
The Septuagint retains this idea in Gen. ii. 1—and all their host, 
xoouoc. Dent. iv. 19, all the host of the stars, is rendered xéopoc. 
Deat. xvii. 3, the same in,—all the host of heaven. Is. xxiv. 21, 
the host of the high ones on high. An army with flying banners is 
cosmos. In Is. |, 26, that bringeth ont their host by number; 
the Hebrew is Hammotsai bemispar tsebaam,. Yatsa, bring out. Be, 
by ; sapar, nomber ; their host,¢sadaam. Their, am. Host, tsadba, is 
in the Greek cosmos. The same idea of beauty occurs when decus 
is used in the Vulgate, cosmos in Greek and ¢tsedi in Hebrew. The 
host of heaven is in Is. xxiv, 21 rendered in the Vulgate militiam 
coeli, In Is. 1. 26, who bringeth forth their host by number, the 
Valgate has gui educit in numero militiam eorum. The Septuagint 
has cosmos in these passages. The Greeks then in the time of the 
Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, certainly understood this root tseb to mean 
beauty, bat Jerome in the Vulgate preferred to render it by army, in 
allusion to the orderly array of an army under generals and captains, 
with flying banners and glittering steel weapons. 

The appellation so often used of God in the Old Testament, the 
Lord of hosts, means therefore not only the stars which appear in 
beantiful array on a clear night, but the clonds of sunrise and sunset 
with their many colours, the forests on the hills, all the objects 
of interest on a fertile plain, the flowers of paradise, the gardens 
of the rich and of the poor and the many forms of beanty on the sea 
side and on the ocean. The Lord of hosts, means the Lord of all 
beantiful objects, heavenly and earthly and in the world to come. 


International Missionary Union. 
‘BY H. T, WHITNEY, M.D. 


HE Union held its 16th annual meeting, June 14-20, at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., in the tabernacle connected with the sanita- 
riam. The gathering of missionaries was a little larger than 

last year. There were 133 present, representing niueteen countries 

and thirteen societies. China, India, Japan, and Turkey was the 
order of countries represented, and the American Board, Methodist 

Episcopal and Presbyterian the order of Societies. At the opening 

or recognition meeting Wednesday evening eighty-six responded to 

the roll-call, a mach larger number than last year. The devotional 
services were made especially prominent, and gave the key to all 

the other meetings. Thursday a.m. the President, Rev. J, T. 
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Gracey, D.D., gave a very earnest and spiritual address. In the 
p.m. quite a number spoke to the topic, “Christianity adapted to 
all Men and ‘Conditions,” and made it specially interesting. The 
subject, “ Native Church,” was considered mainly along the line of 
thought suggested by a paper from Mrs. J. L. Nevins, of China, 
on “The Nevius’ Plan; its Results, its Extension to other Fields.” 
This paper cleared up some misapprehensions about the so-called 
‘“‘ Nevius’ Plan.” Evidently much more has been attributed to this 
plan than Dr. Nevius ever gave occasion for. His whole plan, as 
far as he had any, seems to have been tentative, and if he had lived 
he would probably have developed a work much in accordance with 
the present most approved methods, On “ The Political World and 
Missions,” we had some interesting and stirring addresses—, by Rev. 
J. H. Pettee, on “America and Japan;” by Rev. S. L. Baldwin, 
D.D., on ‘The Present Situation in China;” by Bishop C. C. 
Renick, on “'lhe Political Conditions of Africa;” by Rev. T. L. 
Gulick, on “The Political. Conditions of the Islands of Sea and 
Spanish-speaking Countries,’ anda paper from Dr. W. A. P. Martin 
on “The Outlook for Missions in China.” The session devoted to 
medical missions was considered one of the most interesting ever 
held. Two sessions were given to woman’s work with fall programs 
and a large number to take part and good attendance. 

Literature and missions was well represented for Japan and 
India, but only partially for China, as no one had been secured for 
an adequate report. Missionary co-operation was treated in a very 
conciliatory and harmonions spirit. 

The Young People’s meeting was well attended and interesting. 
So, also, the composite stereoptican lecture by Rev. Egerton R. 
Young and others. Views were exhibited showing the life, etc. 
among the H. B. Indians. Also life, etc., in India, Burma, Siam 
and Japan. The consecration meeting on Sunday morning, led 
by Dr. Foster, will be remembered by many as the meeting always 
so eagerly looked forward to as one for great spiritual blessing. 
The sermon by Bishop C. C. Renick on “The Science of Missions ” 
was unique and powerful. The Y. M. C. A. meeting Sunday 
p.m. was interesting, thongh only partially represented from the 
foreign fields. Sunday evening Bishop C. D. Foss gave a very 
interesting address on “Observations in India.” Monday p.m. 
the usual order was varied a little with a Question Box, followed 
by some story-telling to the subject—Great Dangers and Great 
Deliverances—which called out several remarkable experiences 
and signal deliverances. The home side of mission work was 
discussed with a good deal of interest, and Rev. F. P. Gilman (P.), 
China, read a paper on “The Missionary on Farlough.” The fare- 
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well meeting was thonght by some to be the best that had been 
held, though the number (twenty-nine) of outgoing missionaries was 
not as large as last year. Rev. G. W. Wood, D.D., and Bishop 
Foss gave the closing addresses. The President’s reception afforded 
a pleasant social hour and gave opportunity to enlarge the circle of 
acquaintances, The asual group pictare was taken, The Claflin 
University colored troupe, Orangeburg, 8. C., in passing throngh | 
town, delighted us with a few “southern songs.” Resolutions were 
passed on Co-operation, The Liquor Traffic in Mission Fields, and 
The Peace Conference at the Hague. | 

The meetings were all well attended, and some were overcrowd- 
ed. The tabernacle seats 600, but at times between 100 and 200 
- gathered on the four verandas surrounding the building. Many 
came in from the neighboring villages to attend special services. 
Several ministers were in attendance and a few secretaries of societies. 
These annual gatherings are peculiar to themselves and are especially 
enjoyed by those who have spent years in the foreign field. Others, 
also, are beginning to appreciate them more as they come to know 
more about them. 


How Far is Federation Practicable among the Native 
Churches of Shantung ?* 


BY REV. HENRY D. PORTER, D.D., M.De 


HE theme which your Conference Committee has kindly as- 
signed to me to consider is one peculiarly adapted to the 
| present condition of ecclesiastical thought and interests. The 
thoughts of many minds have been turned to the subject of Christian . 
union with intensity of interest. In the words of common speech, 
Christian union in methods of work is “ in the air.” In the words 
of a freer thought and expression, all sects and denominations are 
feeling the definite impress of the “Zeitgheist.” The spirit of the 
times is breathing with its strong, hopeful, softening influence upon 
multitades of Christian hearts. The whole world is under the’ 
distinct impression of something larger and better for man than 
men have ever known before. The Christian world is quick in its 
response to this sense of large import and outlook. The Christian 
consciousness, in its secret and inmost recesses, recognizes that this 
world-wide impulse, toward a wider and more fruitfal harmony in 
service, is but the dynamic movement of the Spirit of God, moulding 
and inciting the thoughts and intents of the hearts of men. 
The Apostle Paul, from the illumination of the exalted and 
noble life wrought within himself, and interpreting the lives of 


* Taken from the Records of the Shantung Conference, 
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others from his own experience, makes a new classification of men- 
“ He that is spiritual.” ‘‘ Ye that are spiritual,” “We who are 
spiritual.” Men who have received the Spirit of Christ, who look upon 
life from the new point of view, which such a change may rightly 

_ give, are permitted to discover, with a peculiar pleasure, the move- 
ments of the minds of men, What may be hidden to others, is 
discernible to them. What is dim, and perhaps unimpressive to 
others, is, in a measure, clear tothem. In the elder days of proph- 
ecy there were “mean who had understanding of the times to 
know what Israel onght to do.” From such men came the race of 
prophets—men of vision, of purpose, and of high endeavor—discern- 
ing the tendency of the times, whether good or bad, and uplifting a 
a standard of moral excellence or spiritual power. 

That which we are permitted to feel and rejoice in is the wide 
expansion of this high and noble spiritual insight and ontlook. In 
the free air of Christian sympathies—as wide as the universe—and 
of the Christian energies, only limited by opportunity, we may 
recognize the signs of the times. In our rejoicing that the number 
of souls wrought upon, by the gifts of God’s grace, is so constantly 
increasing, we may fittingly hope that high ideals of Christian hope 
and love may be wrought into the experience of the church universal. 
It is the spirit of God’s kingdom which is the conscious possession 
of His people. Is it not this-spirit, so gracious and free, which is 

* impelling the thoughts of men along a definite line of inquiry, 
urging men everywhere to find points of contact instead of points of | 
repulsion ? : 

In ways still unknown to us, we find it strangely true that the 
spirit of man is electrical. In the physical world every particle of 
matter is placed in the double attitude of attraction and repulsion to 
every other. And often, in great masses, the positive or attractive 
element overpasses the negative or repulsive element. 

In the moral and spiritual world, in like manner, there are 
attractive and repulsive elements. There are like accumulations 
of power. These attractions and repulsions, in the physical world, 
are subject to absolute law and divine control. The pervasive and 
resistless power of these we study with awe and wonder, The 
ethical and spiritual natures forbid us to assign like control to 
moral movements. We study, therefore, with an intenser awe the 
spiritual influence and vigor which urges maltitudes into repellent 
lines, or draws them, by secret and persuasive energy, into mutually 
attractive channels of moral purpose and effort. 

The repulsive energy of the divine influence was seen at its 
highest point of effort when the charch of the middle ages was 
divided. The appalling influence of misdirected energy was so vast 
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that nothing but a moral earthquake could cleave the mass of 
mingled good and ill. It is not strange that, under such divisive 
and repellent influences, the vigorous awakening to consciousness 
and moral dignity should have urged the reformers into their 
separate and individual lines of work. The churches of Protestant- 
ism have not alone received this moral advantage. The divinely 
repellent and dynamic results have passed as well into the com- 
mercial and social energy of modern Europe. The ripe and splendid 
fruit of this energy is seen in social elevation and equality, in 
governmental security, in civilized freedom. These are the gifts 
to mankind of a Christian repulsion from tyranny of every form 
whether social, governmental, commercial, or ecclesiastical. 

We are not looking backward. We are feeling the thrill of a 
new affection and interest. The swing of the divine impulsive 
movement has already passed its lowest point, and is moving on 
resistlessly along lines of attraction, It is this swing and movement 
toward union in purpose and effort which is a most siguificant sign 
of the closing decade of the century. 

The theme which is presented for our consideration is but a 
part of that larger theme which is arousing the thought of so many 
in England and America, May we not, for a moment, glance at 
this larger theme, which is, in trath, the source of our interest in its 
application to our special field and work. 

The larger theme relates to the federation of Christian churches, 

Such a theme unfolds itself in a two-fold form—the one ideal, 
the other practical, Since the old days of the Grecian philosophers, 
if not from the beginning of time, men’s thoughts have been divided 
between the real and the ideal. A book has been recently published 
in the United States with the interesting title “ Practical Idealism,”’ 
Upon the basis of an idealistic philosophy every relation in life is 
considered, All the interests and affections of the individual aud 
social life are given as affected, sustained, or modified by the con. 
ceptions of an exalted idealism. Whatever men may think of the 
ideal philosophy no student of the Scriptures can escape the con- 
viction that life is presented to men in an ideal form, that religion is 
unfolded as an exalted aim, that revelation is given with the purpose 
of holding men close to the invisible and the ideal. But if the idea} 
life is presented, it is not presented as a phantom of thought but 
as wholly real, serviceable and practicable. Even in the dim and 
distant age of Moses an ideal is given as a practicable possibility. 
The evolution of the historic Israelitic faith is but the strnggle to 
muke real aud practicable the serene and generous ideas of emotion, 
of love, and of service ; in other words, of-practical faith and religion 
to which all the prophets give witness. . 
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I. The starting point of this discussion may well be from the 
thought of God. “I think God’s thoughts,” was the inspired utter- 
ance of one of the modern prophets. Whoever discovers God’s 
thought, or the processes of this thinking, or the methods by which 
He attains His results, may be assured that he is walking the way 
of wisdom. With this in mind, let us recall that the divine worker 
has been, from the beginning, working toward an ideal. Through- 
out the vast stages of progress the movement has been ever upward 
and forward. All motion and life, in interaction, is straggling to- 
ward a divine ideal. In the moral order, which for us embraces the 
life of man, the progress of the race is a progress toward an ideal, 
We cannot wholly explain it, yet the fact remains clear and distinct 
as one of the acute peaks of our Shantung hills, that the Hebrew 
people reached and maintained the highest point of moral advantage. 
They gained for themselves, and so for the race, three ideas which 
permeated all their thought and held them linked to the future of 
man’s richest progress, while all the other nations rested at a lower 
stage and were buried in the processes of growth. These ideas 
were the ideal God, the ideal society, and the ideal world. The ideal 
God was the one Lord, Jehovah; the ideal society was that ofa 
holy nation permeated with thoughts of allegiance to the one God; 
the ideal world was that of a world accepting the gracious gifts of 
Jehovah through Israel and receiving increasing blessing to the 
end of time, These three pregnant ideals finally gathered about 
the Messianic idea, The charm of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
acting as a perpetual power upon the life of men, is found in the 
historic unfolding of these three ideas, concentering, in the prophetic 
energy of speech and of hope, upon the personality of the coming 


Messiah. 
II. We are to remind ourselves, as we follow the unfolding of 


- divine and human thought, that it is the attainment of the ideal at 


one stage which makes progress possible. The basis of faith, as 
well as of works, must be substantial, or it loses grip and is pushed 
aside. It was the attainment of the Messianic ideal which made 
the church possible, which has made it actnal in its sublime move- | 
ment and expansion. The Apostle John has given us, in his pro- 
found comment on the life of Jesus, the interpretation of the Old 
Testament history. ‘“‘No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared Him.” The history of the church is but the carrying out 
of another of John’s thoughts, “What we have seen declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.” “ For 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it and declare it unto you.” 
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The coming of Jesus was the falfillment of prophecy, the completion 
of the divine promise, the manifestation of His life in real and 
personal ways. The inner consciousness of Jesus, which we now 
begin to study with delighted zeal, hoping to discover fuller unfold- 
ing of the divine ideals of life, bears unvarying witness to the 
falfillment of the Old Testament ideal. But that fulfillment was 
not the completion of God’s plan for men. The ideas of Jesus broke 
down walls of partition. He brought the life of God not merely 
into haman manifestation. His coming opened up the vista of the 
fatare. The individnal life of Jesus exalted at once and forever the 
mean and value of every human life. The communion of Jesus, 
with the infinite Father, opened for the individual believer a like 
hope. The spiritual revelation of such a life, and the hope offered 
in so full a measare of fellowship with God through faith, exalted 
the conception of privilege and duty. Jesus made Himself hence- 


forth the dominant influence in human thonght and life. The . 


Christ ideals became the ideals for His first disciples. They became 
the forceful influences which should mold character. They became 
the basis of the regenerated society of men. The struggle of men, 
from this beginning, has been to interpret the Christian thonght, to 
make the Christian life supreme, to secure for society and mankind 
all that the prophet’s eye discerned, or all that the manifested life 


unfolded as the aim of the life that now is and of the life that is. 


to come. 


III. Let us recall at this stage of progress that the growth of — 


the charch, founded so nobly, is due to the acceptance of the Christ 
ideals. It is Christ’s idea of God asa tender and gracious father, 
lovingly yearning for the wandering and erring, and seeking constant, 
interconrse with the individual soul which has wrought so powerfully 
upon mankind. It is Christ’s idea of sin, and separation from such a 
father, which has melted the souls of men to contrition and peni- 
tence. It is Christ’s idea of the eternal Spirit, powerful to convince 
of sin, and strong to assuage with divine comfort the tamalt of the 
soul in its struggle with evil, which has steadily urged men to desire 
spiritnal peace and power. It is Christ’s idea of sacrifice, illustrated 
in His own obedience and passion, which has exalted human life to 
its highest pitch of devotion and love, It is Christ’s idea of the 
individual soul, withdrawn from evil by His personal love, and 
upheld in course of duty by His sustaining grace, that has enriched 
hamanity in the. persons of multitudes of His disciples. It is the 
Christ idea of character, growing in grace and wisdom, and in 
the knowledge of God, which has filled the world with sincere and 
pure souls kept from its perilous evil. It is the Christ idea of 
society which has moulded customs, institutions, races, and king- 
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-doms, and which holds, in its unfolding germs, the power of con- 
tinued progress and hope. It is the Christ idea of the charch, the 
leaven in the meal, the mustard seed in its growth, the kingdom of 
God upon earth, most precious among gifts and gems, the good seed 
bringing forth an hundred-fold of blessing, which has sent forth His 
messengers from the beginning. The increasing centuries are the 
witness to the increasing power, until now the aniversality of Christ’s 
earthly kingdom is no longer a dream. It has come into the range 
of a near possibility. We stand upon the vantage ground of hope, 
just within the grasp of reality. The kingdoms of the world, in the 
divine movement, are swiftly becoming, despite the darkness and 
evil, the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ. 

We may assure ourselves, therefore, that just so far as men 
accept these ideals of Christ’s thought, just so far progress is made, . 
Just so far as men have failed to grasp the Christ ideal, just so far 
they have substituted human processes for the divine and have 
hindered the progress of the kingdom. 

IV. The Christ ideal, as regards His charch, is what pertains to 
our theme. If there be anything clearly expressed regarding the 
relation of Christ’s disciples to each other, it is that of intimate 
fellowship and union, The body is one, because of Christ. The 
church is the bride of Christ. The band of disciples had the lesson 
of unity impressed upon them. On three several occasions they 
were reproved for their earthly and evil spirit. He urged them to 
spiritual unity. He prayed that they might all be one. He prayed 
that He might be in them as the Father was in Him. By this shall 
men know that ye are my disciples. The unity of the spirit was 
to be the bond of peace. The ascended Lord fulfilled His promise. 
The Holy Spirit made them one. He enlarged their fellowship. 
He sent them into the world with power to make the newly-discipled 
recipients of one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and in you all. 

In the midst of fierce straggles for religions and personal 
liberty—struggles as necessary and divine as is often the case in the 
body, with the fierce and destructive activity of the microbes of » 
disease—men have too often forgotten the Christly ideal of the 
church. ‘The free spirit of man, longing for divine fellowship, purity, 
and power, could not accept the bonds and humiliation which the 
elder church put upon it. Nevertheless, the idea of the kingdom 
as one, of the church as universal, filled with trae purity and power, 
is the only legitimate outcome of the Christ conception. Such a 
conception has within it elements of nobility, splendor, and power, 
The ideal once lost, or impaired by the urgent necessities of govern- 
ment, or of social life, has, in God’s gracious purpose, been brought 
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to the minds of men once more. Christian souls long for intimate 
and joyful fellowship with their fellows. The last generation has 
been casting away one by one the chains of tradition, of uarrow 
view, of limited parpose, and feeble aspiration. The Spirit of God 
has moved the hearts of many into a purer and clearer atmosphere. 
Men feel, as never before, the need of mutnal effort in the vast 
work which the end of the ages is bringing tothem. The Christ 
idea makes anew its large and gracious appeal. As in the com- 
mercial world, associations, combinations, trusts arise, showing 
increase of capacity and influence, so in the religions world the 
power of combination and the value of mutual effort have assumed 
new moment and influence. 

Among the divinely fraitfal influences which have brought the 
snbject of union within the scope of clearer vision, have been 
undenominational associated efforts. First of these, in the order 
of time, is the Young Men’s Christian Association, which for forty 
years has been frnitful and effective. In such Associations large 
bodies of effective Christian laymen, in England and America, have 
united in a common aim to make the Gospel effective in the practical 
daily life. The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, in 
recent years and in a wider and more extended way, has bronght 
vast numbers of eager workers into united and mutual effort. 
These mutual efforts have weakened the bonds of denominationalism 
and have exalted the dignity and privilege of union in service. The 
missionary efforts, of our native lands, have been an appreciable 
influence in awakening mutual sympathies and organized efforts, 

V. It is not strange, then, that so many strong currents of 
spiritual influence should seek a farther interpretation of Christ’s 
thonght. The Christ ideal demands some formal anion. Those 
who are familiar with studies in evolution, have come to understand 
how a vague and indefinite longing, even in the lower forms of life, 


struggles in conflict with its environment until, in due time, a new 


capacity is unfolded and a new power develops itself with new 
functions and duties. In a like manner the old desire of men to 
contend for the subtle tests of a peculiar creed, has fallen away, while 
the desire for a larger freedom in fellowship has taken its place. 
When the unity between these vague longings for union and the 
ideal of Christ is discovered, it is but a short stage of progress to 
the discovery of what kind of a union is desirable, or what conditions 
of union are entitled to secure success. 

VI. The question has already been answered that at the 
present stage of progress no form of union offers so many advantages 
as that of federation. The word gets its‘name from political life and 
necessities. It receives its largest illustration from the Federal 
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Tinion of the United States. Federalism, or imperialism, are the 
two dogmas which now control the plans of statesmen. The ob- 
server of modern history sees clearly that the federal idea is full of 
largest meaning. The enthusiasm with which the Swiss and the 
American republics contend for the federal idea, finds a fitting re- 
sponse in the newly-forming Federation in Australia, in the slowly 
incubating Union of South Africa and in the suggested federal 
relation of the Democracies of the Greater Britain. The imperial 
idea is one of absorption and integral combination. The federal idea 
is one of association under a definite compact, individualism being 
retained as regards personal rights, but union being secured 
for the greater advantage of the whole. St. Augustine, ander 
the spell of the Roman Empire, conceived of the church under 
Imperial form. ‘The City of God” was to him Rome—giving law, 
security, religion, and heavenly peace to the world. We do not 
regret that imperialism in religion has been divinely proved, through 
long historic processes, to be a failare. An American author has 
given, as the modern parallel to Augustine’s book, “‘ The Republic of 
God.” With Christ as the Federal Head of His body, the church, 
such several federal units as loyally devoted to each other as to the 
Divine Master, might there not be an enlargement for the future 
church as large, free, and powerful as is seen in the rapid expansion 
of federated nations, co-operative and mataally helpfal p 

VII. That such a Federal Union of the churches is possible and — 
practicable is shown in the history of the churches during the last 
five years. It is fitting that such an effort at union should have 
begno in England. To the non-conforming bodies in England be- 
longs the honor of beginning this great, and may we not hope this 
| lasting, effort at Christian Union. It appears that six denomina- 
tions have already united for common work upon the basis of a fede- 
ral organization. Beginning with a tentative meeting in 1882 the 
successive annual meetings were so significant that at the meeting 
in Nottingham, in 1895, a permanent constitution was adopted, and 
the congress was organized as the First National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches. This Council represented the 
Congregational and Baptist Churches, the Methodist Churches, the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the Free Episcopal Churches, and 
the Society of Friends. The objects of the National Council are © 
stated to be :— | : 

1. To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co-operation. 

2. To assist in local organization. 
| 8. To enconrage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel con 

cerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches. 

4. To advocate the New Testament doctrine of the charch, 
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5. To promote the application of the law of Christ to every 
relation in life. 

The organization thus fixes a basis of mutual support ; it gives 
full respect to each independent body, it invites the formation of 
union committees in every center, it suggests the possibility of large 
concession and compromise in all non-essentials, it proposes no 
limitation to the fallest freedom of thought and investigation, The 
Free Church hand-book of the present year gives the record of 462 
local organizations, representing more than 11,000 churches and 
1,500,000 in church membership. The local associations hold 
conferences to explain and dignify the new movement. An annual 
meeting is held, in order to make real and manifest the high purpose 
and rare enthnsiasm of this new hope which stirs the hearts of 
Christian workers. | 

That sach an onion is possible is shown in the character of 
the assemblies gathered and of the noblemen who are its leaders. 
In the great meeting held at Bristol, in March of this year, the 
Third National Council of Free Evangelical Churches, the assem- 
blies were addressed by Dr. Munro Gibson for the Presbyterians ; 
by Dr. Clifford for the Baptists; by Dr. Mackennal for the Con- — 
gregationalists; by H. Price Hughes, for the Methodists. Each 
address was fall of the new and noble hope, born of allegiance to 
Christ and of joy in Christian service and fellowship. It seemed 
as if the denominations had been waiting for such a time as this to 
blossom into rare fellowship, to —_— into new devotion to 
Christ for the uplifting of men. 

The practical character of this effort is shown in the plan to 
make the movement international. A year since, Dr. Berry visited 
America, as the representative of the National Council, to carry the 
torch of this new flame of Christian love to the United States. 

In Boston, New York, and Chicago he was received most cor- 
dially ; in the latter place a thousand leaders of Christian work 
giving him welcome, while in Boston five hundred evangelical 
churches were represented in the welcome. The yearning of the 
American and Anglo-Saxon heart for mutual loves, across the 
waters, was shown anew in the delightful reception allotted the Eng- 
lish orator. Such a reception was not alone a sign of the spirit of 
_ union, but was an element in the glad international sympathy, 
newly and richly awakened in the trials and successes of the recent 
Cuban campaign. The visit of Dr. Clifford to Australia served to 
show how world-wide is the interest in this Christian federation. In 
response to the movement in England, the American Congregation- 
alists deputed Dr. P. S. Moxon to carry their greetings to the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. In like manner the 
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presence of Dr. Mackennal at the Triennial Council of the Ameri- 
can Congregationalists at Portland, Oregon, increased the interest 
in International Federal Church Union. At the same time the most 
significant address at the great Council was that upon the federa- 
tion of all evangelical churches in all forms of efficient work. 

It only remains to add that for the ideal of union in practical 
work the time is ripe, the need is very great, the leaders of thought 
and speech are ready, and the work to be accomplished is only 
awaiting development to assume vast proportion with beneficent 


results. 
(To be concluded). 


Communion Wine: Suitable and Unsuitable Symbols. 


To the Editor of REcoRDER.” 

In the Recorper for January, 1897, there was printed an article on “ Communion 
Wine : Suitable and Unsuitable Symbols,” and a printed copy of the article was sent | 
to the Bible Temperance Educator, published in Belfast Ireland. It was reprinted in 
that periodical for July Inst. In the Hducator for January of this year is printed a 
letter on the same subject from Rev. Dr, Corkey, referring to the above article, which 
contains some information which will be of interest to your readers, and therefore 
I copy Dr. Corkey’s letter, hoping that you will reprint it in the RecornpEr. 


C. HARTWELL, 


“In the interesting article on this subject by Rev. C. Hartwell, 
in this year’s volume of the Educator, pages 88-91, much informa- 
tion is given in regard to the discussion going on in China and 
other mission fields as to the kind of drink to be used at the Lord’s 
Supper. The question, he says, is still under discussion, ‘Can 
other materials than grape wine be appropriately used in the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance?’ This question Mr. Hartwell and 
others are prepared to answer in the affirmative, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances and surroundings amidst which mis- 
sionaries are placed in China. The question is not a living issue 
in the home churches, as no one proposes to use in the ordinance 
any other material than ‘the fruit of the vine.’ , 

“TI do not propose to enter at all upon the merits of the 
discussion, but it may be interesting to some of your readers to 
know that the question was discussed by Protestant divines at the 
time of the reformation and subsequently, and that the same answer 
was given by them as that for which Mr. Hartwell contends. The 
question did not at that time arise from any objection being made 
to the use of intoxicating wine. The reformers held the common 
opinions of their age that fermented wine was good, was commended 
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in the Bible, and was a snitable symbol of the blood of Christ. Bat 
in countries where the vine was not or could not be cultivated, it 
was sometimes impossible to procure the juice of the grape in any 
form. In such circumstances the question arose, where wine could 
not be had, might some other drink in customary use be substituted ? 
In his work on ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Voetias, a distinguished 
professor at Utrecht in the seventeenth century, discusses this 
question at some length. He answers it in the affirmative, and 
quotes, in support of his views,the authority of Beza, Bucer, and 
Pareus, all eminent men in the preceding age. Beza says, in a 
letter to Calvin, ‘ Where there is no use of bread or wine, or where on 
any occasion no supply can be obtained, the supper is daily observed, 
if what is in common use instead of bread and wine be set forth.’ 
The change was not to be made rashly or for the mere sake of 
innovating, but, says Voetius, ‘in parts of the world where 
their drink is made from honey, or the juice of the cocoanut, or 
from sugar, or from aromatic herbs, that is virtually their wine.’ 
‘Any generous, wholesome, pleasing drink is analogically wine. | 
He also gives his sanction to the use of bread made from other sub- 
stances than grain, supports his position by several arguments, and 
defends it against Romish theologians, who maintained that there 
could be no valid sacrament where wine was not used. The question, 
then, as to material to be used in the Lord’s Supper, is not a new 
one—first started in the last few years, as sume would have 
us believe. | 

_ “It may. be worth mentioning that another question, more 
kindred to living issues, was also discussed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘ What is to be done if anyone, from 
some peculiar temperament or habit of body, be unable to taste or 
even smell wine without great aversion, derangement, or distarbance 
of mind?’ The answer of Voetius is, that such an one ought by 
no means to be debarred from the communion, but that ‘his con- 
venience should be consalted and that some drink, as like wine as 
possible, which be can comfortably use, should be provided for him 
in a separate cup.’ (Illi peculiari calice exhibendum). 

“The question, as I have said, has not been raised in these 
countries as to the use of other material in the Lord’s Sapper than 
‘the fruit of the wine,’ Waiving that question, therefore, in the 
meantime, two inferences may be fairly drawn from the positions 
taken up regarding it by the reformers: (1) That they did not 
hold the most offensive and loathsome view which some have 
taken up in modern times, that in order to the right observance 
of the sacrament of the Supper, it is necessary to bave an 
intoxicating element in the cup; and (2) that they would not 
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have thonght of compelling those who regard fermented wine — 
as deleterions and poisonous to partake at the Lord’s table of 
such a beverage. They would most certainly have shronk from 
forcing a fermented drink in the sacred ordinance on converted 
Hindoos and Mahommedans, who on conscientious and true 
grounds abstain from all intoxciating beverages. (The discussion 
is found in the work of Voetius referred to above, pp. 738-41.) ” 


(Signed) JoserH CoRKEY. 


Scripture Knowledge and Spiritual Power, 


BY REV. WILLIAM N, BREWSTER. 


a Uganda revival is one of the most remarkable turnings to 
God of heathen races in this or any age. | 
The recently published biography of the late lamented 
George L. Pilkington, reviewed in the May number of the Mission- 
ary Review, brings out a fact in this connection that it behooves the 
tmnissionaries of China very carefully and prayerfully to consider. 


- This fact strikes at the very core of our difficulties in building 
up an intelligently spiritual church in China, The following 
quotation from Dr. Pierson states the case :— 

“Thronghout this great revival in Uganda, God has put 
special and very remarkable emphasis upon the Holy Seriptures 
as the means both of the new birth and the new quickening in 
spiritual life. They adopted a plan of erecting reading houses, or 
as the people called them “synagogi,” where native teachers could 
instruct the people under the supervision of more experienced 
workers. | 

The system was organized and became a leading feature of the 
work in Uganda. It was the means of cansing the revival which 
had started in the capital that same year to spread far and wide 
through the various ontlying stations. 

_ By April 1st, 1894, between thirty and forty teachers had 
offered themselves for sach service in the country districts, and 
thirteen were solemnly sent ont in one Sunday and seven more 
the next week. Shortly word came from the islands of an enor- 
mons increase of “reading.” A spirit of new ingairy was found, 
even among Roman Catholics and Moslems. In the autamn of 
1894, before the church at Mengo fell in a great storm, at least 
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_ 2,000 were assembling every week-day morning, and in the 200 
charches some 7,000 more, and on Sundays 20,000 in the various 
places of meeting. Of these, 6,000 were in classes under regular 
instruction.” 

Here were these negro savages, formerly without even an 
alphabet, suddenly forming great schools for learning to read the 
books translated or written and printed by the missionaries into 
the language they had reduced to writing. These people had no 
literature hoary with age and senility which their converts had been 
broaght up to revere with idolatrous devotion. They had nothing to 
unlearn before beginning to learn. Hence this marvelous avidity 
in reading. 

The contrast with the work of evangelization in China is indeed 
painfal, Here the missionary opens a new village station at the 
request of eight or ten families. He appoints a catechist to teach 
them and others who may be reached in that neighborhood. 
The people seem zealous and willing to be taught. After six 
months, or a year, a seore of candidates for baptism are presented. 
The missionary finds that three or four of them can read with 
difficulty passages in the Gospels, the catechism and a few hymns. 
Bat some of these are soon floundering if he insists upon a clear 
understanding of what is read. Of the remainder perhaps a dozen 
can tell that Ohrist’s mission was to save the world and what the 
commandments are, but can read nothing intelligently or otherwise, 
and four or five cannot even answer these simple questions, 

What is the missionary todo? These people seem in earnest. 
Shall he baptize them? He postpones the last four or five and 
proceeds to administer the sacred rite to the remaining fifteen, but . 
with a heavy heart. A year, and not able to read with ease and > 
pleasure a single page of the Sermon on the Mount! How long 
will it be at this rate before the Christian charch in China 
is strong in the faith and able to foster and propagate itself 
with a pace that gives some hope of conquering this vast multitude 
for Christ ? 

What prevents the free course of the Gospel in China? To be 
sure the customs, superstitions, and sins of the people form a 
mighty barrier, but probably the greatest and so far the most 
effective chain that clogs the chariot wheels of our King is this 
hieroglyphic style of writing that makes it impossible for the labor- 
ing people to learn to read. Verily in China we cannot say with 
Paul the apostle, ‘the Word of God is not bound.” Dr. Pierson 
says: “It was particularly noticeable how the conversions and 
reclamations (in Uganda) were almost.invariably connected with 
knowledge of the Word of God.” | 
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At the Liverpool Conference in 1896, Mr, Pilkington said: 
“The power to read the Bible is the key to the kingdom of God. 
With the exception of one case I have never known any one to 
profess Christ who conld not read.” 

The missionary in China who could say that would have few 
converts to rejoice over. There are many traly converted illiterate © 
Chinese in all our ehurches, but if a large proportion of our converts 
could read, who doubts that the spiritual power of the church in 
China would be muitiplied many fold ? 
| Sooner or later we will come to the common conclasion that 
the Romanizing of our Scriptures and literature is necessary to 
building up a spiritual church. The sooner we as missionaries see 
this and aet upon it the better it will be for the kingdom of God 
in China. 

It is hard, discouraging, toilsome work to fight against ignor- 
ance and prejudice among our native helpers and converts. We 
have been at it fur nine years in Hing-hwa, and are just making a. 
successful beginning. The Hing-hwa dialect is distinct from the 
Foochow on the north and the Amoy on the sonth, spoken by about 
three million people. There is no colloquial character; only the 
classical. Fally eighty per cent of the five thousand professing 
Christians in the Methodist Episcopal Mission are not able to read 
the Classical New Testament. We reduced the dialect to writing in 
1891 and began translating the New Testament. The greatest 
labor of introducing the new system has not been the difficulty of 
teaching, but of getting our native workers to really believe in it 
and heartily co-operate. Where the native pastors have done this, 
progress has been rapid in almost every ease. 

I examined recently a boy of sixteen years of age. He conld 
read the catechism at sight, occasionally stopping to spell a word. 
“ How long have you been reading this book?” I asked. 

“Since last Wednesday.” 

“When did you begin with the Primer ? ” 

“A week ago last Thursday.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said a young and zealous unpaid lay worker “he was 
at my house, and it was raining all day, and I persuaded him to 
begin with the alphabet. He learned that and the tones that day. 
Next day he learned to spell. I have not needed to teach him any- 
thing since. He has picked it up himself.” 

_ That boy could have studied Chinese classical characters for — 
years and been less able to understand the Scriptures than he is 
after ten days of reading the Romanized in his leisure hours. Of 
course this is an exceptional case. An old man, sixty years of age, 
began to learn last November ; in Febraary he could read anything 
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at sight, He is delighted. He reads all his spare time. He has 
stimulated many to follow his example. 

After nine years we have at last conquered prejudice to some 
extent, and there is a little group in many of our stations able and 
eager to read the monthly church paper and Seriptares. The 
struggle is well beguo, and progress will be more rapid in the 
future. It is worth all it has cost, We are looking, praying and 
believing, as well as working for some such Pentecostal power as 
Uganda has been witnessing during the decade just closing, when 
a like foundation has been laid by a general knowledge of the 
written word. . 


Echoes from the Homeland. 


BY REV. W. REMFRY HUNT (F. C. M. 8.). 


ens at long range, is not less attractive to the retarned 
missionary than it is when he or she is in direct touch with 
its immense needs and claims. As a matter of fact the 
furlough is educational in the help it affords the worker to view the 
field from varied view-points, The grandeur, intricacy and com- 
pleteness of the kingdom-building is sometimes best seen and 
appreciated away from the base. 

So in our privileged experiences in and among the churches, 
colleges, Sunday schools, and Y. P. S.C. E. “rallies,” etc., both 
in America and England, our own vision of the great work has 
been clarified and enlarged, and that while we have been seeking 
to arouse interest, inspire co-operation and secure new workers for 
China. 

The welcome appearance month by month of the CHrnEsE 
Recorper has kept us well posted on the progress of events in 
’ Sinim, The unity among the societies and the all-conquering 
faith of the missionaries helps the work at home. 

The churches as never before have become awakened to the 
imperative and imperial claims of the non-Christian lands on their 
entrusted wealth, wisdom and spiritual gifts. It is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times that the churches are coming to 
understand that no church can be Christian withont being 
missionary. 

At the immense gathering of the Chatanooga Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ one of the speakers rose to sublime 
heights of spiritual vision when he declared that ‘ missions are the 
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heart and soul of church life. Christianity is only known by its— 
catholic, progressive and saving power. It must either dive or die. 
We must either send or end, inspire or expire; these are its only 
alternatives.” 

In the annual parliament of religions held in London, better 
known as the “ May Meetings,” most wonderfal testimony has been 
given of the expansion of work in all lands, and in the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom in the until recently, closed doors. 

It was at the annual meeting of the London missionary society, 
held in the city temple this month, that Dr. Fairbairn, principal 
of Mansfield College, gave the great missionary speech of the day. 
He said: “The history and action of modern missions is ani- 
que. These find expression in principles. By centralization and 
diffusion the workers are finding the true secret of missionary 
strategy. The new régime opens with a splendid programme. It 
means a better understanding of the literature, language, philosophy | 
Scriptures and traditions of these awakening Eastlands. The 
Orient must be won if it is to be won, and kept, not by material force, 
bat by the fullest and highest expression of the principles of 
Christian trath, liberty and love.” 

The annual meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society was an 
inspiring occasion. The work of Rev. Timothy Richard in aiming 
to reach the officials and through them the Imperial government, 
was warmly commended. 

It is on record that the speeches of the returned missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission at their 33rd annual meeting at 
Exeter Hall, were also of a high order. We were privileged to be 
present. One of the most interesting addresses was that given by 
Miss Sultan, recently returned from a tour in the inland provinces. 
The reports showed commendable progress and gave abundant cause 
for thankfulness and the increase of faith for larger service, 

From this it will be seen that this breathing spell in the in- 
spiring associations of the homeland, has been to us a spiritual tonic. 
We have learned that returned missionaries must avoid overwork 
in deputation service. Let them rest, refresh and recuperate. Hear 
the leaders of Christian thought. Take special studies on the lines 
of latest Biblical research. Associate with the sister-missionary 
organizations. 

In this way the toil tried worker, who, by reason of long 
isolation, was out of touch with the currents of religions activity at 
home, is enriched with renewed strength, larger equipment, and a 
deeper enthusiasm in the pr osecution of his great missionary 


vocation. 
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Our Bible Reading. 
BY THE REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


HE whole of Christian living, in my opinion, hinges on the way 
in which Christian people read the Bible for themselves. All 
sermons and addresses, all Bible-readings and classes, all 

religious magazines and books, can never take the place of our own 

quiet study of God’s precious Word. We may measure our growth 
in grace by the growth of. our love for private Bible study. And 
we may be sure that there is something seriously wrong when we 
lose our appetite for the Bread of Life. Perhaps we have been eat- 
ing too many sweets ; or taking too little exercise; or breathing too 
briefly in the bracing air which sweeps over the uplands of spirit- 
ual communion with God. | 

Happy are they who have learnt the blessed art of discovering 

for themselves the treasures of the Bible which are hidden jast a 

little below the surface, so as to test our real earnestness in finding 

them. No specimens are so interesting as those which the natar- 
alist has obtained by his own exertions, and each of which has 

a history. No flowers are so fragrant as those which we discover 

for ourselves, nestling in some woodland dell, remote from the eye 

and step of men. No pearls are so priceless as those which we have 
sought for ourselves in the calm clear depths of the ocean of truth. 

Only those who know it cau realize the joy that fills the spirit when 

one has made a great “find” in some hidden connexion, some fresh 

_ reference, or some railway lines from verse to verse. | 

_ There are a few simple rales which may help many more to 
acquire this holy art, and I venture to note them down. May the 

Holy Spirit Himself own and use them! 


1. Make Time for Bible Study.—The divine teacher must have 
fixed and uninterrupted hours for meeting His scholars. His Word 
must have our freshest and brightest thoughts. We must give Him 
oar best and the first-fruits of our days. Hence there is no time 
for Bible study like the early morning. For we cannot give such 
undivided attention to the holy thoughts that glisten like diamonds 
on its pages after we have opened our letters, glanced through the 
paper, and joined iu the prattle of the breakfast table. The manna 
had to be gathered before the dew was off and the sun was up; 
otherwise it melted. 

We onght, therefore, to aim at securing at least half-an-hour 
before breakfast for the leisurely and loving study of the Bible. 
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To some this may seem a long time in comparison with what they 
now give. But it will soon seem all too short. The more you read 
the Bible the more you will want to read it. It is an appetite 
which grows as it is fed. And you will be well repaid. The Bible 
seldom speaks, and certainly never its deepest, sweetest words to 
those who always read it in a hurry. Nature can only tell her 
secrets to such as will sit still in her sacred temple till their eyes 
lose the glare of earthly glory and their ears are attaned to her voice. 
And shall revelation do what nature cannot? Never! The man 
who shall win the blessedness of hearing her must watch daily at 
her gates and wait at the posts of her doors. There is no chance 
for a lad to grow who only gets an occasional mouthful of food and 
always swallows that io a hurry ! 

Of course this season before breakfast is not possible for all. 
The invalid, the nurse with broken rest, the public servant, whose 
night is often tarned into day,—these stand alone; and the Lord 
Jesus can make it up to them; sitting with them at mid-day, if 
needs be, beside the well. In the case of such as can only snatch a 
few words of Scripture as they hasten to their work, there will be 
repeated the miracle of the manna. “He that gathered much had 
nothing over,” 2. ¢., all we get in our morning reading is not too much 
for the needs of the day ; “and he that cathered little had no lack,’ : 
i.e., when by force of circumstances we are unable to do more than 
snatch up a hasty handful of manana, it will last us all through the 
day; the cruse of oil shall not waste and the barrel of meal shall 
not fail. 

It would be impossible to name all who have traced their 
usefulness and power to this priceless habit. Sir Henry Havelock — 
always spent the first two hours of each day alone with God ; and 
if the encampment was struck at 6 a.m. he would rise at 4. 
Earl Cairns rose daily at six o’clock to secure an hour and a 
half for the study of the Bible and for prayer before conducting 
family worship at a quarter to eight, even when the late hours of 
the House of Commons left him not more than two honors for his 

night’s rest. It is the practice of a beloved friend, who stands in 
the front rank of modern missionaries, to spend at least three hours 
each morning with his Bible; and he has said that he often puts 
aside pressing engagements that he may not only have time, but be 
fresh for it. 

There is no doubt a difficulty in awakening and arising early 
enough to get time for our Bibles before breakfast. Bat these 
difficulties present no barrier to those who must get away early for 
daily business, or for the appointments of pleasure. If we mean 
to get up we can get up. Of course we must prepare the way for 
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early rising by retiring early to obtain our needed rest, though 
it be at the cost of some cosy hours by the fireside in the 
winter’s night. Bat with due forethought and fixed purpose the 
- thing can surely be done. “All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 

-I never shall forget seeing Charles Studd, early one November 
morning, clothed in flannels to protect him from the cold, and 
rejoicing that the Lord had awaked him at 4 a.m. to study His 
commands. He told me then that it was his custom to trust the 
Lord to call him and enable him to rise. Might not we all do this? 
The weakest can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth us. 
And though you have failed again and again when you have trusted 
your own resolutions, you cannot fail when you are simply trusting 
Him. “He wakeneth me morning by morning.” “ He took him 
by the right hand and lifted him up; and immediately his feet and 
ankle bones received strength,” 

2. Look up for the Teaching of the Holy Spirit.—No one can 
so well explain the meaning of his words as he who wrote them. 
Tennyson could best explain some of his deeper references in “ In 
Memoriam.” If, then, you want to read the Bible as you should, 
make mucn of the Holy Ghost, who inspired it through holy men. 
As you open the book, lift up your heart and say : “ Open Thou 
mine eyes that I may behold wondrons things out of Thy law.” 
“ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

It is marvellous what slender light commentaries cast on the 
inner meaniug of Scripture. A simple-hearted believer, depending 
on the aid of the Holy Ghost, will find things in the Bible which the 
wisest have mistaken or missed. Well might St. John say of such, 
‘“‘Ye-need not that any man should teach you; but the anointing 
which ye have received teacheth yon of all things.” The teaching 
of the Huly Ghost brings out passages iu the Bible which had seemed 
meaningless and bare. 

We can never know too much of that literature which throws 
side-lights on the Bible; and which unfolds the customs of the 
people, difficult allusions, historical coincidences, geographical 
details. Geikie’s “‘ Hours with the Bible,” Kitto’s “ Daily Illus- 
trations,’ edited by Dr. Porter; Dr. Smith’s “ Bible Diction- 
ary,”’—books like these are invaluable. But we should study them 
at other times than in the morning hour reserved for the Holy 
Ghost alone. 

3. Read the Bible methodically.—For some reasons it is very 
helpful to map out the Bible into three annual courses and then 
neatly insert the dates, once for all, in the margin as a permanent 
guide. The Old Testament forms two annual courses, each portion 
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averaging five-sixths of a page of a Bagster’s Bible; while the New 
Testament makes a single course; each day’s reading being on an 
average exactly one column. | 

This system has been adopted by those members of the Y. M. 
C. A. Bible Reading Union not already pledged to use other 
portions ; and by other friends who use the tasteful little “Calen- 
dars” (one for each Testament) in which the annnal courses are 
clearly arranged. The short New Testament portions should be 
read every year by all; and one Old Testament course by all who 
can possibly do so, thas working the larger division of the sacred 
volume through in two years. 

It is wise to have a good copy of the Scriptures strongly bound 
for wear and tear; of good clear print, and with as much space as 
possible for notes. It is wise at first to select one with copious 
marginal references, so that it may be easy to turn to the parallel 
passages. For myself this plan has invested my Bible reading 
with new interest. I love to have in front of me one of the para- — 
graph Bibles of the Religious Tract Society, which abound’ in 
well-chosen references, and a small pocket Bible in my hand, that I 
may easily turn to any references I desire; and very often I get 
more blessing from the passages to which I refer, and those to: 
which these lead, than from the one I may be reading. | 

After a while we shall begin to make references for ourselves ;. 
and then we may use a copy of the Revised Bible, that we may not 
only be able to read God’s Word in the most approved English 
rendering, which is an immense advantage, but that we may also be 
able to fill up the empty margins with the notes of parallel passages. 

But whatever ‘system is adopted be sure to read the Bible 
through on some system as you would read any other book. No one 
would think of reading a letter, poem, or history, as many read 
God’s Word. What wonder that they are so ignorant of its majestic 
prose, its exquisite lyric poetry, its massive arguments, its sublime 
imagery, its spiritual beauty,—qualities which combine to make it 
the king of books, even though the halo of inspiration did not shine 
like a crown about its brow! 

It is sometimes well to read a book at a sitting, devoting two or 
three hours to the sacred task. At other times it is more profit- 
able to take an epoch, or an episode, or a life, and compare all that 
is written of it in various parts of Scripture. At other times, again, 
it is well to follow the plau on which Mr. Moody has so often in- 
sisted, of taking one word or thought, as faith, or love, or able, 
and tracing it, by help of a concordance, from end to end of the 
inspired volume. But in any case, let the whole Bible be your 
study ; because “‘a// Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
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is profitable. ” -Even the rocky places shall gnsh with water- 
springs. The most barren chapters shall blossom as the rose. 
‘Out of the eater shall come forth meat, and sweetness out of 
the strong.” 

Let us never forget that the Bible is one book ; the work of 
one infinite Spirit, speaking through prophet and priest, shepherd 
and king, the old-world patriarch and the apostle who lived to see 
Jerusalem levelled to the ground. You may subject its words to the 
most searching test, but you will find they will always bear the same 
meaning and move in the same direction. Let the Bible be its own 
dictionary, its own interpreter, its own best commentary, It is 
like a vast buried city,in which every turn of the spade reveals some 
new marvel, whilst passages branch off in every direction calling 
for exploration. 

4. Read your Bible with your Pen in Hand.—Writing of F. R. 
Havergal her sister says: “‘She read her Bible at her study table 
by seven o'clock in the summer and eight o'clock in the winter ; 
sometimes, on bitterly cold mornings, I begged that she would read 
with her feet comfortably to the fire, and received the reply: ‘ But 
then, Marie, I can’t rule my lines neatly ; just see what a find I’ve 
got!’ If only one searches there are such extraordinary things in 
the Bible. She resolutely refrained from late hours and flittering 
talks at night in place of Bible searching and holy commuaning. 
Early rising and early studying were her rule through life.” 

None, in my jadgment, have learnt the secret of enjoying the 
Bible until they have commenced to mark it neatly; underlining 
and dating special verses which have cast a light upon their path 
on special days; drawing railway connexions across the page 
between verses which repeat the same message, or ring with the 
same note; jotting down new references, or the catchwords of help- 
fal thoughts. All these methods find plenty of employment for 
the pen and fix our treasures for us permanently, Our Bible then 
becomes the precious memento of bye-gone hours and records the 
history of our inner life. 

5. Seek eagerly your Personal Profit. =" not read the Bible 
for others, for class or congregation, but for yourself. Bring all its 
rays to a focus on your own heart. Whilst you are reading, often 
ask that some verse or verses may start out from the printed page 
as God’s message to yourself, and never close the book until you 
feel that yon are carrying away your portion of meat from that 
hand which satisfieth the desire of every living thing. It is well 
sometimes to stop reading and seriously ask, What does the Holy 
Spirit mean me to learn by this ; what bearing should this have on 
my life; how can I work this into the fabric of my character ? 
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Let not the Bible be to you simply as a history, a treatise, or 
a poem, but as your Father’s letter to yourself; in which there are 
some things which you will not understand till you come into the 
circumstances which require them; but which is also fall of present 
help. There is a great difference between the way in which an 
absent child scans the parcel of newspapers and that in which he 
devours the home-letter, by which the beloved parent speaks, 
Both are interesting, but the one is general, the other is all to him- | 
self, Read the Bible, not as a newspaper, but as a home-letter. 

Above all, turn from the printed page to prayer.—If a cluster 
of heavenly fruit hangs within reach, gather it. If a promise lies upon 
the page as a bank cheque, cash it. Ifa prayer is recorded, appro- 
priate it and launch it as a feathered arrow from the bow of yonr desire. 
If an example of holiness gleams before you, ask God to do as much 
fur you. Ifa truth is revealed in all its intrinsic splendour, entreat 
that its brilliance may ever irradiate the hemisphere of your life 
likeastar. Entwine the climbing creepers of holy desire about the 
lattice work of Scripture. So shall you come to say with the psalmist, 
«Oh, how I love Thy law ; it is my meditation all the day !” 

It is sometimes well to read over, on our knees, Psalm cxix., 
so full of devout love for the Bible. And if any should chide us for 
spending so much time apon the Old Testament, or the New, let us 
remind them of the Words of Christ, “‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
The Old Testament must be worth our stady since it was our Savionur’s 
Bible, deeply pondered aud often quoted. And the New demands it, 
since it is so full of what He said and did, not only in His earthly 
life, but through the mediam of His holy apostles and prophets. 

The advantages of a deep knowledge of the Bible are more than 
can be numbered here, It is the storehouse of the promises. It is 
the sword of the Spirit before which temptation flees. It is the all- 
sufficient equipment for Christian usefalness. It is the believer’s 
guide-book and directory in all possible circumstances. Words fail 
tu tell how glad, how strong, how useful shall be the daily life of 
those who can say with the prophet, ‘“ Thy words were found, and I 
did eat them ; and Thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing 
of my heart.” | 

But there is one thing which may be said last, because it is 
most important, and should linger in the memory and heart, 
though all the other exhortations of this tractlet should pass away 
as a summer-brook. It is this. It is useless to dream of making 
headway in the knowledge of Scripture unless we are prepared to 
practice each new and clearly-defined duty which looms out before 
our view. We are taught, not for our pleasure only, but that we 
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may do, If we will turn each holy precept or command into instant 
obedience, through the dear grace of Jesus Christ our Lord, God 
will keep nothing back from us; He will open to us His deepest 
and sweetest thoughts. But so long as we refuse obedience to 
even the least. command, we shall find that the light will fade 
from the page of Scripture and the zest will die down quickly 
in our own hearts. 

“This book of the law shall not depart out of thy moath, but 
thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thon mayest observe 
to do according .to all that is written therein; for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperons, and then thou shalt have good success.” 
(Joshua i. 8).—Hvangelical Christendom. 


— 


Heh-miao Fables. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. 8S. R. CLARKE, OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION, 
KWEI-YANG FU. 


The Swallow and the Toad. 


N old times the rice plant bore grain from the bottom to the 
top of the stalk. This just snited the swallow, but the toad 


was not so well off. It would be well, said he, to Teap a 
harvest three times a year, so as to have enough for a year’s food. 
No, said the swallow, it would be well if one harvest hyeaee 


enough fvod for three years. 

That, replied the toad, would be very bad. 

Why would it be very bad? asked the swallow. 

Because, said the toad, the land would be overgrown with weeds. 

But, replied the swallow, the weeds would be very convenient ; 
we could rest in the shade of them. 

You only think of yourself, said the toad. 

Well, said the swallow, how woald it be bad for youP . 

I prefer, said the toad, that there should be three harvests 
every year ; thus there would be no weeds, and the suakes would 


not be able to seize me. 
The swallow, however, would not consent to any such arrange- 


ment ; and so they quarrelled. 
| You go, said the swallow, and make an accusation against me. 
Accuse you, replied the toad, yes, I’ll go and accuse you. 
| The swallow thought the toad would be a long time on the 
road ; so he said to the “toad : 
You go first; I'll come along at my islaues. 
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The toad, however, was clever ; he took a piece of wood and 
threw it in the water; then he got upon the piece of wood and 
floated down the stream. In this way he was the first to arrive 
before the king, 

The king asked him what he came about. 

I have come, said the toad, to make an accusation. 


Concerning what matter, asked the king, do yon wish to make 
an accusation ? 

I desire, said the toad, that every year there should be three 
crops to supply the year’s need. The swallow will not consent to 
this ; he says he prefers that one crop should suffice for three years. 
I say that thus the ground would be overgrown with weeds, and 
the snakes would come and eat me. So we quarrelled, and the 
swallow beat me. 

So the king allowed the claim of the toad that every year. 
there should be three crops, and the toad returned to his home. 

Subsequently the swallow, having amused himself on the road» 
arrived. The king asked him, What have you come about ? 

I have come, replied the swallow, to make an accusation. 

Concerning what matter, asked the king, do you wish to make 
an accusation ? 

I desire, replied the swallow, that one harvest should suffice 
for three years. The toad will not consent to this, and he beat me; 
so [ have come to accuse him. 

Bat, said the king, the matter is already decided. You'll find 
it recorded here; you can read it, 

The swallow, seeing the toad’s claim was allowed, kept on 
protesting. Therenpon the king, with his hand, hit the swallow on ~ 
the head ; and ever since the top of the swallow’s head has been flat ! 


The Dog, the Cat, the Rat and the Sheep. 


- Once upon a time the dog and the cat agreed to be cousins, 
The dog said, We two have become cousins; there must be no 


stealing between us. 
The cat replied, We’ll steal other people’s things ; we two are 


relations ; how can we still rob one the other ? 

Not long afterwards the dog took off his horns and put them 
on one side; he then stooped down and began to lick the inside of 
a stone mortar; in a little time he straightened himself and looked 
round, but could not see his horns; so he said to the cat : | 

Have you seen my horns ? 

The cat said, I haven’t seen them; I certainly don’t look after 
your horns for you. 
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The dog searched, but could not find thdla ; subsequently he 
asked the rat. 

The rat said, I know where they are. 

The dog said, You tell me. 

The rat replied, Your cousin, the cat, has stolen your horns and 
put them in a cupboard, 

The dog went to see, but the cupboard was shat. 

He said 'to the rat, You go and get them for me. 

The rat replied, What reward will you give me? 

The dog replied, When I eat anything you shall eat with me. 

So the rat went and gnawed a hole in the cupboard and 
bronght out the horns in his mouth. 

Bat the cat saw him, and went and snatched them away ; the 
dog went and pursued the cat, and the cat went up to the top 
- of a tree. 

The dog, at the foot of the tree, cried out, Beat him! 

The cat, on the top of the tree, said, I’m not afraid, 

When it became dark the dog was afraid, and went home, 
whereupon the cat came down the tree and gave the horns to the 
shee 
‘aaa now the cat worries the rat, and the dog likes to chase the 
sheep and bite them. Because of these things that happened to them 
once upon a time, there is enmity and ill-will; so at the present - 
_ time they are not good friends. 


Zn Memoriam. 
REY. N. J. PLUMB, A.M. 


By Rev. M. C. Witcox, Ph.D. (M. E. M., Foochow.) 


The news of the death of this well known and honored missionary 
will cause sorrow to thousands in China and in the United States, The 
sad event occurred July 11th at the Sharp Peak sanitarium near 
Foochow, as the result of a brief illness, which was caused. by exposure 
to the midday sun, | 

In 1870 a call was sent forth to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America for “six young men for China.” Prompt were the responses 
from various parts of the country, and carefully selected men were sent 
out—two to Peking, two to Kiukiang and a like number to Foochow, 
where Bro, Plumb arrived October 14th, 1870, The Mission which he 
joined then consisted of only Rev. R. 8. Maclay, Rev. 8, L, Baldwin, 
Rev. Nathan Sites and Misses Beulah and Sarah Woolston. 
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So important has been the work, and so widespread the influence of 
our brother, whose departure we mourn, that an outline sketch of his 
career will doubtless be welcomed, not only by those who knew him 
personally but by many others. 

Nathan James Plumb was born at Bateman Town, Morrow County, 
Ohio, September 8th, 1843. Bereft at three years of age of his father, 
his training devolved entirely on his mother, a woman of unusual ability 
and of deep piety, who in his infancy dedicated her son to the work of the 
Christian ministry. It is not strange, therefore, that the future mission- 
ary early became an earnest worker for the Master. 

Bro. Plumb’s boyhood years were spent on the home farm and in the 
district school, after which he studied three years in the Belleville 
Academy, preparing for college, But the civil war had broken out, and the 
student, feeling that his country needed his services, enlisted in Company 
I, 88th Ohio infantry. He served most of the time on the staff of 
General Hooker, familiarly called “ Fighting Joe Hooker.” During his 
army life the young soldier’s Christian influence was widely felt among 
his comrades, many of whom were through his efforts brought to accept 
the Savior. 

At the close of the war Bro. Plumb entered the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, which has always been specially noted for its earnest mis- 
sionary spirit, and in due time completed the classical course, together — 
with certain theological studies. So persistent was his purpose to secure 
a liberal education that during his student life he supported himself by 
teaching school in the vacations of the university and by tutoring fellow- 
students who did not relish hard work. | 

A year or so before graduating Bro. Plumb was led to consider the 
demands of the foreign mission fields, and became convinced that he was 
divinely called to go abroad instead of laboring in the North Ohio Con- 
ference according to his original purpose. Henee in August, 1870, he was 
ordained by Bishop Clark at Chicago, and soon after sailed for Foochow. 
It may be stated here that of the six young men who then entered upon 
their missionary career four have already finished their labors. On 
December 2nd, 1873, Bro. Plumb was married at Foochow by Dr. 8S, L. 
Baldwin to Miss Julia F. Walling, who has been a most devoted and 
helpful wife. Two children—Horace and Florence—were born to them. 
The former has recently graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
which institution Florence is still a student. 

- Bro. Plumb was one of the five missionaries who, together with 
twenty-five Chinese preachers, were in 1877 organized into the Foochow 
Conference, | 

Our promoted brother has labored in every department of missionary 
enterprize, except the medical work. He has had supervision—as missionary 
in charge or as Presiding Elder—of every district in the Foochow Con. 
ference, including those set off a few years since with the Hing-hua Mis- 
sion Conference. For nearly twenty years he was superintendent of our 
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Mission Press, He also served many years as editor of the Chinese 
Christian Advocate, as Secretary and Treasurer of our Mission and as 
Secretary of the Foochow Conference. He did a great amount of itiner- 
ating, preaching the Gospel to multitudes in nearly every part of the 
northern half of Fuhkien province. 

During the past three years Bro, Plumb has been President of the 
Methodist Theological School at Foochow, with which institution he was 
connected as an instructor nearly ever since his arrival in China, In 
1891, while on furlough, he studied in Yale Divinity School, returning to 
Foochow still better fitted for the work assigned him. 

As to literary work, if may be stated that he translated Angus’ 
Hand-book of the Bible and Claude on Sermons, and that he was pre- 
paring other books to use in his work. He was also one of the committee 
for revising the Scriptures in the Foochow dialect. 

In 1880 he was chosen reserve delegate to the General Conference of 

his denomination. He was elected a full delegate to the body in 1892, 
also as delegate to the World’s Ecumenical Conference of somes 
held at Washington in 1891. 
Bro. Plumb was a faithful, earnest, hard-working missionary. His 
thorough knowledge of the language, his ripe experience, his strong faith 
in God and in his plan of redemption through Jesus Christ, his con- 
sequent belief in the ultimate triumph of Christianity over every false 
system of religion,—these and other qualifications fitted him in a pre- 
éminent manner to labor in this needy tield. 

We had been taking it for granted that our brother would be able to 
devote at least ten years more to the work so dear to him and to us all 
before his final return to the home land. But suddenly, unexpectedly, 
he has passed on to the true home land, the “ Home of the Soul,” the 
“city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” This 
mystery is to us impenetrable. Why was such a worker called away 
when so much remains to be dome, when millions are perishing without a 
knowledge of the true God and of Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. 
. Faith tells us that God can bury His workmen and yet carry on His 
work. Faith whispers that our loving, all-wise, all-powerful Father never 
makes a mistake, and that bye and bye this strange dispensation of His 
providence will be made perfectly clear. | 

The text (Rev. xiv. 13) used by the writer at the funeral of our 
departed friend, expresses well the salient points in his godly, laborious, 
fruitful life. Bro, Plumb lived in the Lord, and therefore died in the Lord, 
He was a hard worker—a laborer together with God—and now he enjoys 
rest, sweet rest, from the pains and sorrows, the cares and anxieties of 
_ this mortal life, and is, no doubt, already engaged in those higher minis- 
tries of the “saints in light,” for which God, even here, at them 
that love Him.. 

! And our brother’s “ nail do follow.” He bore an important part 
in the planting and training of the Christian church in China and in 
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preparing young men to go forth as preachers of the same blessed Gospel 
which it was his own joy to proclaim. His death is not only mourned by 
those nearest and dearest, but by his fellow-missionaries, whose numbers 
were already seriously depleted, and by the Chinese preachers and com- 
municants, who always found in him a genuine friend and helper. 
| Having toiled faithfully, diligently, in full reliance upon the Savior’s 
merits and upon the aid of the Holy Spirit, Bro. Plumb’s labor cannot 
be in vain in the Lord. : 
** Servant of God well done ! 

Thy — warfare’s past ; 


The battle’s fought, the —: won 
And thou art crowned at last!” 


Educational Department. 


Rev. E. T. Wittutams, M.A., Editor. 
Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Learn 
BY THE VICEROY CHANG CHIH-TUNG. 
(Translated by Rev, S, I. Woodbridge.) 
(Continued from page 400, August number.) 
Vou. Il. Practica. 
(Chapters VIII, IX, X, XI, and XIV omitted.) 
Cuarter XII.— Railways. 


it there any one power that will open the door of learning for the 
& scholar, the farmer, the workman, the merchant and the 

soldier? To this question we reply emphatically, there is, and 
it is the railway. The potentialities of the scholar lie in extensive 
observation—of the farmer, in finding a ready sale for farm pro- 
ducts ; of the workman, in the increase of machinery; of the 
merchant, in cheap and rapid transit; and of the soldier, in the 
quick despatch of the munitions of war. The rulers of the San Tai 
considered the building of good roads of first importance in the 
conduct of the government. . The railway is the source of the 
wealth and power of Western countries. The laws of China make 
no provision for the building of thoroughfares. Consequently the 
hill roads are rough and uneven and the village roads are maddy 
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and lead nowhere, whilst the streets of the city are uncanny and 
onkempt. We need not wonder that people are afraid of going out 
and that merchandize cannot be freely transported to iuland cities. 
Let us build railways and then the scholar can have easy communi- 
cation with distant friends, the farmer can utilize much that is pow 
waste, the merchant can readily meet the demand for supply, 
forwarding the heaviest material, the workman will soon find 
machinery everywhere, the abundant products of the mines will be 
beneficially distributed, and oar China coast will be securely pro- 
tected and guarded by myriads of efficient troops. Then will there 
be economy of time and money; the officials cannot become idle 
nor the people oppressed. The whistle of the train will wake the 
echoes and dispel the doubts of the conservatives. Rapid com. 
munications with head-quarters will be made and much bother 
saved in preparation for the reception of officials. The whole coun- 
try will become really ours, and China will be one great united 
family with no fear of famine or war. 

If the circulation is good, it naturally follows that the body 
will be in health; if the ears and eyes are open, reliable informa- 
tion can enter; and if the heart and brain are exercised, proficiency 
will result. 

The ears and eyes are the foreign periodicals, the heart and 
the brain are our colleges, and the circulation is THE RAILWAY. 
Let us have it, and where it cannot touch let us build good horse 
roads and tramways. The enrichment of the government and 
people will be but a secondary matter when we consider the 
splendid results that will follow in other directions. We have been 
looking into the railway affairs of the world for thirty years. 
Every country considers railways most urgently important. They 
have been introduced all over the globe, and even now are daily 
spreading. They interlace the globe like spider webs stretching 
over the land for millions of miles.* If China does not introduce 
them we will remain isolated from the rest of the world. While 
others are traveling with facility to the sea coast we will be sitting 
bound and paralyzed in the honse! How can the people of our 
flowery inner land progress or even exist without railways ? 


CuapteR XIII.—Religious Toleration. 


Alien doctrines have caused dissension both in Asia and Enrope. 
In the latter country the strife has been waged for mastery by the 
ambition of men. In China the fight for Confucianism against 
Taoism and Buddhism has been for principle. We now know what 


* Railway Associations exist in all countries for the promotion of railway 
interests. They meet triennially. 
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is right, that Confacianism is the pure and holy truth, the Zi (3R) 
of heaven and the sum and summit of the five relations. Not even 
the most distant countries can dispute this fact; and yet there are 
some who fear that our religion will decay aud are casting about 
for means to conserve it. Our own opinion is that in order to 
advance Confucianism we must reform the government and not 
everlastingly combat other religions. The times are changed now— 
the present is not the past. Since the treaties were made the 
Western religion has spread over China. Our laws permit it, and 
the burning of chapels by Chiuese is forbidden by our Emperor. In 
consequence of the murder of missionaries in Shantung, Germany 
has annexed Kiao-chow, Other countries are watching for op- 
portunities to imitate the example in other parts of the empire. 
Our condition is one of danger. - 

The higher class of Chinese should carefully consider the 
situation and should tolerate the Western religion as they tolerate 
Buddhism and Taoism. Why shoald it injure us? and because 
Confucianism, as now practiced, is inadequate to lift us from the 
present plight, why retaliate by scoffing at other religions? Not 
only is such a procedure useless; it is dangerous. For the peopie 
imitate their rulers, and the scoundrels and rap-scallions of China 
take occasion to create disturbances against foreigners, and without 
provocation injure them, and thus grieve the heart of our Emperor. 
The foreigners themselves are aroused against us, and calamity falls 
like gloom upon the conntry. How can soch men be called 
patriotic? The Chinese at the ports have found out what kind of 
people foreigners are. Inthe interior it is different. The Westerner, — 
dressed in his native garb, goes through a place, and is immediately 
followed by a crowd of ignorant men and children, who soon begin 
to call names and throw stones. A mob gnickly collects, and who 
can tell what the consequences will be? ‘The rabble do not con- 
sider whether the man is a missionary or not, or whether he is 
European or American. Withont any reason whatever the innocent 
man is often beaten by the Chinese, who cannot tell whether he is a 
custom house officer, an assistant of some mandarin, a traveler, or a 
preacher. All are hustled alike. 

This is pure disobedience to the Chinese Emperor’s commands, 
It is shameful for a couple of hundred Chinese to set upon one or 
two defenceless foreigners and attack them for naught. It is 
cowardly, too, and these crowds who are so brave on occasions like 
these would soon turn tail and flee if pitted against an enemy in war. 

So foreigners say the Chinese have no manners. Our own 
opinion is that the Chinese who make the rows are Innatics. Again, 
we constantly hear awful rumours of missionaries taking out the 
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eyes of the Chinese to prepare strong decoctions of medicine which — 
are said to convert lead into silver. These stupid beliefs have been 
handed down for generations, and they are utterly false. Eight 
years ago a report was circulated in Ichang that the eyes of seventy 
children in a certain school had been gouged out by missionaries. 
All the Chinese thoroughly believed it, and the anthorities were 
compelled to make an investigation. And what was the result? 
All the children in that institation were perfectly sonnd—eyes and 
all—except one. The parents of this littie one said that it had been 
affiicted with small-pox, and its eyes had been injured by the 
disease, The eye balls were intact ! 

In 1896 a rascally Chinese teacher baried the body of a child 
in the compound of the missionaries in Kiang-yin to further some 
ulterior design against the foreigners. An official investigation was 
instituted, the whole truth discovered and the culprit punished. 
These are recent events, and show that no belief whatever can be 
put in ramours about foreigners. Why, the Western religion has 
been established for more than a thousand years and propagated in 
many countries! The new and the old have been in conflict for 
centuries, and no one outside of China has ever dreamed of setting 
such rumours afloat, If there had been snch awful practices 
foreign countries would have been destroyed long ago, and no 
Western man could boast of a whole skin. Some simpleton may 
say that such tricks are only practised upon the Chinese. But how 
about the ante intercourse times before we had contact with 
foreigners? We know foreign countries have always produced an 
abundant supply of medicines, Chapels exist in nearly all the 
provinces of China, and, pray, how could foreign missionaries 
marder the myriads of Chinese to procure enough eyes without it 
being aniversally known ? An old saw rans :— 

“A marble will move about on a smooth surface, but will stop 
at a hole; 

A lying ramonur will flourish among the tence but will be 
stopped by common sense.” 

Ye long-robed and begirdled Confacianists ; it is your office and 
duty to instruct the ignorant people and not be fools yourselves, lest 
the men from beyond the seas laugh at you behind yoar backs. 


THE END. 
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A History of the United States. 


BY M, C. WILCOX, MA., PH.D. 


IX R. WILCOX has prepared a very useful history of the 
United States, one that will not only be found of service as 

a text-book but which cannot but be interesting to the 

general Chinese reader. It is written in good style, and relates the 
principal events in American history from the first discovery of 
the Western world to the close of the recent war with Spain. An 
interesting feature is the attention paid to American inventions 
and the industrial progress of the country. A valuable appendix 
gives the most important articles of the treaties between the 
United States and China. The Table of Contents is printed in 
English as well as Chinese, which will prove of much assistance no 
doubt to teachers, and an Anglo-Chinese glossary gives the 
transliteration of all proper names “that are found in the work. In 
this Mr. Wilcox apparently follows Dr. Sheffield’s list wherever that 
is available, although there are a few typographical errors in the 
text, causing some discrepancy between the glossary and the 


history proper. 

The transliteration of some names not fonnd in the above list 
could, we think, be improved, as there is in a few instances a lack of 
uniformity, but this is a matter on which there must of necessity be 
some difference of opinion, and until the Committee on Translitera- 
tion publishes its report it is impossible for translators to avoid 
using different characters for the same sound in words not hereto- 
fore transliterated. Mr. Wilcox is certainly less open to criticism 
in this regard than most. The work is published in two volumes 
and printed in clear type on white paper. The maps leave much 
to desired, and some of the illustrations by native artists rather 
mar than adorn the work, as they are not good, even from a Chinese 
point of view. 

But these are slight blemishes and scarcely to be considered 
in comparison with the general excellence of the press work, 

The price is fixed at seventy-five cents a copy, or for five or more 
copies seventy cents each. Orders to be addressed to G. 8S. Miner, 
Fooehow, or to the Presbyterian Press, Shanghai. 


QUESTIONS TO OPIUM SMOKERS, 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHIngsE RECORDER.” 


If not too late, I beg to call the 
attention of missionaries who have 
received the above list of questions 
to an error in Question XITI and 
ask them, before getting the answers 
filled in, to kindly correct it--by 
substituting [| for the first char- 
acter jf in the above question. 

May I also urge that the answers 
be returned as early as possible, 
As yet I have only received returns 
from seven missionaries ! 


Gro. NICOLL, 
C. I. M., Chi-cheo-fu. 


“GOLD” POISON. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CuinesE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: In the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Medical Mission at 
Tai-yuen-fu we read, p. 6, “in 
consideration of the rank of the 
family the agent employed was 
gold, not opium.” 

Giles, under 4, has # @, “to 
swallow gold, a euphemism for 
taking poison. (For a long time it 
was believed, and even now many 
Chinese believe, that the words are 
to be taken literally).” 

After the Japanese invasion it 
‘was reported that Admiral Ting had 
“swallowed gold ;” on examination 
his servants said he had taken an 
ounce of opium. 

The Chinese are not acquainted 
with the salts of gold. Everything 
but the metal in its natural form 
is excluded. 

It would be interesting to have 
this point cleared up. 


Faithfully yours, 
C. F. Hoae. 


Correspondence. 


MNEMOTECHNICAL HELP TO REMEM- 
BER THE RADICALS, 


To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The longer we study 
Chinese the more do we recognize 
the importance of remembering the 
order and the numbers of the Chi- 
nese radicals, so as to find words 
quickly in the dictionary, The 
best method of learning the order 
of the radicals is Rev. J. A. 
Silsby’s Ode, given in Dr. Mateer’s 
Mandarin Lessons. But even thus 
it is difficult to recollect the num- 
bers of the radicals quickly. To 
those who have mastered Silsby’s 
Ode a friend therefore suggests as 
an additional help the following 
four sentences, marking the fifth 


and tenth radical always :— 
5 10 15 20 25 
1. One man ico-wraeaas divines 
39 45 


30 
mouth slowly the roof’ sprouts. 
65 
90 


80 
denying water of its frame, 
95 


100 106 
3. Sombre lives, backed by lances, . 
115 125 130 


have grain, silk and old meat on the 

135 
tongue. 

400145 150 

4, Grase- clothes in valley, 

155 
naked and bitter, they pack out 

170 180 
plenty of wna sounds from the 

185 195 
head-hair of a fish, leaving only 

200 205 210 
hemp, frog and even. 

[A friend sends us the follow- 
ing from the late Mrs. Mateer, 
which contains some excellent good 
sense.—Ep, Rec. ] 

China will never be converted 
Without prayer, but just as certainly 
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China will never be converted with- 
out work—hard work—downright 
drudgery. When God wanted a 


tabernacle He set the Israelites to - 


work, the women to spin and weave 
and embroider, the men to sawing 
boards—good hard wood—that I am 
sure made their arms and their backs 
ache, and planing, which was not 
easy work, and working up gold 
and silver and brass, which required 
the closest kind of application, and 
they were all busy a whole year. 
Even Christ Himself did not escape 
drudgery. He made tables and 
chairs and benches, not better—that 
is, finer or more beautiful probably— 
than those the Chinese use. And 
His preaching was still more drudg- 
ery. See how He traveled and lived 
in crowds, healed the sick, comfort- 
ed the sorrowing, rejoiced with the 
joyful, and was instant in season and 
out of season teaching the igno- 
rant. Paul did not make converts 
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and build them up in the faith by 
prayer alone, but by warning them 
day and night with tears. We can’t | 
convert the Chinese simply by spend- 
ing our lives in their country, nor 
by living in their neighborhood, nor 
in their houses, nor by wearing their | 
clothes, but by taking them into 
our hearts and feeling the burden 
of their sins and their sorrows and 
spending time and strength and 
thought on them as mothers do on 
their children. We must give our- | 
selves wholly to them as Paul says. 
God puts upon us a great honor 
and blessing when He calls us to 
this work, but He also puts upon 
us a tremendous responsibility, as 
any one must see who reads the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus and 
the XXXIIT of Exodus. We are 
made leaders in a spiritual warfare, 
and we must answer for the souls 
of many Chinese as well as our 
own. 


— 


Our Book Cable. 


The British and Foreign Bible 
Society are early in the field with 
their calendar for 1900, with its 
usual excellent features, It is pub- 
lished both in Mandarin and 
Wén-li, and on white, yellow, and 
pink foreign paper. A text in large 
type has been inserted for each 
Sunday instead of a daily text in 
small type as formerly. Price 
$7.00 per 1,000. 


The little pamphlet, ‘ Work for 
Women and Children,” which has 
been prepared by the Misses Wood- 
hull, tells the simple story of how 
two of the lady missionaries in 
China are trying to forward the 
Lord’s work in this land. They are 
connected with the A, B. C. F. M. 
in Foochow, and this report just 
received covers the year 1898. 


It opens with the report of the 
Hospital for Women and Children, 
and the photographic “glimpse ” 


aids us to see, as well as to listen, 


as we follow the doctor’s story. 
Its interest, as in all work of this 
kind, lies in its personal incidents. 
It is evident that the main thing 
in all this work is to introduce the 
sin-sick ones to the One who alone 
can forgive, and heal, and bless. 
6,122 patients were treated during 
1898. 

The report of the Hospital is 
followed by an account of the 
Woman’s School and Kindergarten, 
and here again the artist helps us 
to see the happy little company 
about their table in Davis’ Memo- 
rial Hall. But-we think all eyes 
will linger longest over the four 
little kindergarteners who face 
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page 29; just as interesting, just 


us susceptible to good or evil are 
they as the little kindergarteners 
in Europe or America. We think 
of the millions of them who are 
outside of all this good work. May 
our prayer take in all those others, 
as well as these dear little faces 
we are privileged to see, and who 
themselves are so blessed in being 
already where the true light shineth. 


This 


This is a book of 
21 Chinese pages, issued by the 
China Inland Mission. It discusses 
the Sabbath Question in four chap- 
ters a follows :— 

I. What the Bible itself says 
about the day. 

II. The Sabbath in the Garden 
of Eden, 

III. The Jewish Sabbath. 

IV. The Christian Sabbath. 

These chapters are further sub- 
divided and their subject matter 
logically treated. The burden of 
_ proof that one commandment of the 
Decalogue, and that one the longest, 
was abrogated or explained away, 
whilst the other nine are to be 
observed, rests with the latitudi- 
narians. From the discussion five 
general principles are deduced :— 

1, Although our Lord went every- 
where doing good, yet He rested on 
the Sabbath. 

2. His people in all generations 
should follow His example. 

3. Although we are under grace, 
we are bound to obey the command- 
ments of God. 

4, The day of rest was instituted 
by the immutable God, and is not 
to be changed by man. 

We heartily commend this book 
to missionaries, who will do good 
service by putting a copy into the 
hands of each native Christian. 
It may be obtained at the Presby- 
terian Mission Press or at the 
business depdt of the China Inland 
Mission for three cents a copy. 


_§. I. WoopBRIDGE. 
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‘REVIEWS, 

The Young Man of Yesterday, an In- 
spiration to the Young Man of To-day, 
the late Judge Asa W, Tenney. 

ith an Introduction by Rev. David 

Gregg, D.D- Pp, 62. Fleming H. Re- 

vell Co. $0.30. 

This thin volume consists mainly 
of an inspiring address delivered to 
young men ;. and consists of notices 
of famous men of all ages who have 
done great and lasting service to 
mankind before the age of thirty- 
three, which is fixed as the limit of 
“youth.” It makes very interesting 
reading, and its influence could not 
be otherwise than stimulating and 
wholesome. 

Dr.Gregg prefixes a brief notice of 
the life of the distinguished author. 


One of the Two. By Charles M. Shel- 
don, author of ‘‘In His Steps,” etc. 
he Fleming H, Revell Co, 1898, 


One of the best known stories of 
Mr. Sheldon was recently noticed 
in these columns. This later one is 
an allegory, representing the con- 
test in heaven and in hell for the 


‘ possession of a new-born soul on the 


earth. The two spirits who have 
volunteered to save and to wreck 
the soul, meet at the beginning, and 
their warfare is conducted along 
similar lines with opposite aims. 
The soul is left at the parting of 
the ways, still undecided which 
route to take, and the reader is 
urged to reflect that his own in- 
fluence is either like that of “ Good 
Influence” or else like “ Bad In- 
fluence,” the titles of the two rival 
spirits. Mr.Sheldon has a wide reach- 
ing audience, to many of whom this 


little bit of symbolism will be a help. 


The Transformation of Hawaii. How 
American Missionaries gave a Chris- 
tian Nation to the World, Told for 
Young Folks. By Belle M. Brain, 
author of ‘‘ Fuel for Missionary Fires,” 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, Chicago, Toronto, 1898. Pp. 193. 


This volume of sixteen chapters 
deals with the most interesting 
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phases of the history of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, and tells the story in 
a way adapted to rivet the atten- 
tion of the young people for whom 
it is intended. Now that these 
Islands have definitely become a 
part of the United States, it is 
important that the young citizens 
of that republic should know what 
was the genesis of the “ transforma- 
tion” which has been witnessed in 
Hawaii. For more than half a 


century there has been a distinct - 


anti-missionuary ” party in the Isl- 
ands, who have so represented and 
misrepresented the facts as to make 
it appear that the men and women 
who first came to the distant group 
in the far off seas, were actuated 
by the same greed as the traders 
whom they often felt obliged to 
oppose. Happily the whole record 
is too clear and indisputable for 
dispute, and in future we shall 
probably hear somewhat less of 
this style of criticisms than in the 
past. The book is illustrated by 
many good photographs giving the 
stranger a little idea of the appear- 
ance of Honolulu and the scenery 
of other Islands than Oahu. 

The familiar story of the brave 
defiance of the goddess Pele by 
Kapiolani is well tald, but her 
route from Hilo to the Volcano of 
Kilauea is given as “a difficult 
and dangerous journey of one hun- 
dred miles across rough lava beds.” 
The distance from Hilo to the 
Volcano House is just thirty miles, 
‘as is mentioned a few pages later, 
and although the route is undoubt- 
edly “rough” there is no dan- 
ger about it unless Kauna Loa 
should chance to be in eruption. 
On page 126 Titus Coan is termed 
the “ High Priest of the Volcano,” 
but the same phrase is employed a 
few pages later to designate “a 
monster of iniquity.” On page 181 
the word “than” has dropped out, 
and in the few lines of ‘‘ Foreword ” 
we meet with the unfamiliar adjec- 
tive “exhaustic.” It is to be hoped 
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that the demand from Sunday 
school libraries for this little vol- 
ume will be large, as its story is 
told from the right point of view, 
and its influence can only be whole. - 
some. 


Missionary Expansion since the Ref- 
ormation. By the Rev. J. A, Graham, 
M,A., missionary of the Church of 
Scotland Young Men’s Guild, at Ka- 
limpong, India. Author of ‘‘ On the 
Threshold of Three Closed Lands.” 
145 illustrations and 8 maps, Pp. 244. 
Fleming H. Revell Co,, New York, 
Chicago, Toronto, 1899. $1,25, To be 
had at the Missionary Home, 1 Sew- 
ard Road, : 
The preface informs us that this 

voluine attempts to give in short 

compass a general view of the 
principles, history, and present posi- 
tion of the Missions of the Reformed 

Churches. The book is divided 

into eight chapters, the first six of 

which, comprising about? one hun- 
dred pages, bring the story down to 
the beginning of the XIX century. 

The remaining ones are on the 

Hindus and their Neighbors, Bud- 

dhist Lands, the Dark Continent, 

Islam, the Southern Isles, the 

New World, and the World’s 

Evangelization, followed by four 

pages of index. The author justly 

remarks that in dealing so briefly 

with a subject so great and a 

literature so extensive, it is not 

easy to be at once comprehensive 
and interesting, We are told that 
many friends have contributed to 
the making of this work ; most of 
the chapters having been submitted 
to acknowledged authorities on the 
respective subjects. The twen- 
ty pages into which the Chinese 
empire are condensed were re-. 
vised by Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, of 
Swatow, of the English Presbyte- 
rian Church. The multitudinous 
illustrations, while most of them 
small, are helpful, and take a wide 
range from isolated and grouped 
portraits, up to scenery. The 
one heading the chapter on the 
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New World shows the three tiny 
caravels with which Columbus dis- 
covered America, alongside of the 
latest Cunarder ‘Campania’ on the 
same scale, making a striking ex- 
hibit of what four centuries have 
developed in oceanic transportation. 

The maps, though small,-seem to 
- be excellent, being by Keith John- 
ston. The chapter on India is 
naturally more full of vitality than 
that upon China. If any of our 
‘readers should complain of the 
scanty notice of many features in 
that résumé (or in any other) let 
them try the experiment themselves 
of executing such a task in such a 
space, The book as a whole is in 
every way to be commended to the 
increasing number of students of 
missions, 


Christian Science Examined, By Henry 
Varley. Fleming H. Revell. 1898. Pp. 
80. 15. 

The well known Euglish evan- 
gelist takes up a congenial theme 
in this small book which will be 
worth examination by any who may 
not have met with a similar analysis 
of the ponderous “Science and 
Health ” of Mrs. Mary Baber Eddy, 
now considerably past its 137th edi- 
tion! James Bryce mentions that 
a favorite American note of moder- 
ate approbation is the phrase: “I 
tell you, Sir, it’s a big thing.” Since 
the days of Martin Tupper perhaps 
the like of such popularity has not 
been seen, and it might be difficult to 
name the epoch in history in which 
such a concretion of doubly distilled 
nonsense as Mrs. Eddy has produced, 
was co-6rdinated for silly mortals. 
Mr. Varley gives the Scriptural an- 
swer to her positions, making large 
use of the articles by Dr. J. A. 
Adams in the Chicago Advance 
last autumn, Those who know 
how Christian science revives and 
elaborates the docetism of the early 
Christian centuries, will find anoth- 
er evidence that history is only 
a repetition of cycles of thought, 
and the thing that has been is the 
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thing that shall be. To our mind 
the most interesting thing about 
this modern fad is the consideration 
of the question by what means its 
amazing spread in the midst of the 
most intelligent people in America 
is to be accounted for. It reminds 
one of the credit once cordially 
given by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
a lecture on Homeopathy, in which 
he admitted that “as a psycholo- 
gical experiment on the weakness of 
cultivated minds, it is the best trick 
of the century.” In the New York 
Independent for December 22nd we 
find an article by Prof. J. M. 
Dixon, of the Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, which pulverizes 
Mrs. Eddy’s rash and foolish ignor- 
ance from a point of view quite dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Varley, in 
connection with whose booklet the 
article should be perused, Prof. 
Dixon thinks that the great spread 
of Christian science is largely due 
to a reaction from the extreme 
materialism of modern psychology, 
but to us this appears by itself 
wholly inadequate to account for 
the effects witnessed. We should 
like to see the struggles of a Chris- . 
tian scientist while endeavoring to 
put into Chinese the propositions 
that “there is no pain in truth and 
no truth in pain. Pain is feeling 
which belongs to matter and cannot 
exist where all is mind.” We can 
imagine the amazement of the polite 
native Pundit who should indite 
the translation and his subsequent 
comment that this varity of ‘ tao- 
“i” is for his mean country “ pw 
hsing” !!! Voltaire remarked of the 
“ Holy Roman Empire” that it was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor em- 
pire. It has been a thousand times 
objected that Christian science is 
neither Christian nor science, yet it 
goes on just as if it were both, and 
we should not be surprized to hear 
that Mrs. Eddy lives to see her 
200th edition circulated. But for 
all that the bubble is but a bubble 
and will sooner or later burst, leaving 


not a wrack behind, A, H.S. 
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—6Enitorial Comment, 


THE summer is past and China 
still remains nnupartitioned. We 
do not say undivided, as internal 
division and discord seem greater 
than ever before. Kang Yi has 
been and still is in Central China, 
seeking by every possible device 
to pour a stream of silver into 
the coffers of the Empress- 


Dowager. Incipient universities 
have been stopped; the girls’ 


school in Shanghai, the opening 
of which was heralded with so 
much joy as a harbinger of 
better things, has been closed; 
commercial institutions, like the 
Chiua Merchants’ Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and the Chinese 
Telegraph Company have been 

mpelled to disgorge for all they 
were worth; whilst officials, high 
and low, have been fleeced to the 
utmost. It has been nothing 
less than the most high-handed 
robbery. And the people sit 
and suffer it, because they must. 
They see no way of escape. 


MEANWHILE there is great un- 
rest, especially in the north and 
in the south. Canton province is 
in a state of chronic insurrection 
and brigaudage, and so serious 
have matters become that the 
Chamber of Commerce in Canton 
have taken the matter up and 
addressed the British author- 
ities in Hongkong upon the 
subject. 


From West China we hear 


that trouble is still feared from — 


Yii Man-tze and his followers. 
From Shantung a friend writes: 
“] have never known such a dry 
season. The spring crops all 


failed, and now the corn and 
millet are drying up, or being 
eaten by caterpillars. The people 
are suffering now, and I fear 
there is a hard winter before 
them. The people are crowding 
in from the country districts, 
looking for work, and all have 
the old story to tell, Nothing to 
eat at home.” And at Pekin 
matters are continually growing 
worse. The rival factions of 
Prince Ching and Jang Lu are 
each gaining strength, and are a 
Serious menace to the stability 
of the empire if not to the 
complete dismemberment of the 
kingdom. It looks as though | 
the foreign powers would be 
compelled to intervene to save 
China from self-destruction. It 
is nearly a year since the coup 
détat. What will the next few 
months show ? 


* * * 


On page 436 of this present 
number of the REcoRDER is giv- 
en a remarkable instance of a 
Chinese lad of sixteen learning 
to read the Catechism by means 
of Romanization in a_ week. 
Probably it would be difficult to 
match this by one who used the 
character, Thereis much, how- 
ever, to be said in favor of either 
method. We have heard it re- 
ported that a lady who had had 
many years of experience in the 
use of the Romanized in Central 
China, and who afterwards re- 
moved to North China, where 
only the character was used, after 
several years’ use of the character, 
remarked that if she were to begin 
work again in the north she would 
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cértainly use the Romanized, 
She spoke from an extended use 
of both. There is a natural and 
national prejudice in the minds 
of the Chinese against the use of 
any but their beloved hieroglyph- 
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ics. It will perhaps be long 
before the character gives way, 
but we believe that for many of 
the untaught Christians the Ro- 
manized is much the easier and 
shorter. 


in 


Missionary 


Closing Exercises of the 
School for the Chinese 
Deaf. 


Chefoo, 19th July. 


A large number of foreigners and 
natives spent a very pleasant after- 
noon to-day witnessing the wonder- 
ful results which Mrs. A. T. Mills, 
the superintendent of this schvol, 
has achieved with her ten boys, 
none of whom have been in the 
school more than sixteen months. 
The boys gave an exhibition of 
finger talking, of writing characters 
to correspond to pictures on charts, 
of studies in pantomime, of reading 
and writing from the Romanized, 
and finally of vocalization. It wasa 
novel sight this silent examination, 
and all present were impressed with 
the rapid progress the boys had 
made and with their intelligence. 
Mrs. Mills and her native assistant 
deserve great praise for their per- 
severing enthusiastic teaching. I 
believe there is no other institution 
for the deaf in China; so this is 
pioneer work. Mrs. Mills, before 
coming to Chiva, had had practical 
experience in the teaching of the 
deaf, and her work is now largely 
sustained by the deafs in Great 
Britain and America. Such a 
promising philanthropy should ap- 
peal strongly to the residents in 
China, whether foreign or native. 
Mrs. Mills should be enabled to 
enlarge her work, procure a site and 
build suitable buildings. 

I understand that she is develop- 


ing a set of books for her teaching 
which will be equally useful for 
hearing children, and I predict that 
when her illustrated Primer appears, 
as it soon will do, it will be in great 
demand and fill a long felt need in 
primary instruction. 

A wealthy Chinese gentleman 
remarked to day that in our foreign 
schools we should discard the old 
methods and teach the character as 
Mrs. Mills showed us how. It may 
be interesting to note in this con- 
nection that a native school has 
just started up town on somewhat 
similar lines, teaching the character. 
from the black board and then 
simple conbinations and finally read- 
ing ; the classics being reserved for 
later study. 

Added interest was given to the 
exercises to-day by the songs and 
recitations rendered in English and 
the calisthenic exhibition given by 
the seventeen young girls from the 
Presbyterian Mission school under 
the charge of Mrs. Helen 8. C. 
Nevius. 

Chefoo does not yet boast a 
Chinese girls’ high school as does 
Shanghai. But why should it not 
have one, and a very efficient one 
too, under charge of Mrs. Nevius? 
I hope to see such a school in the 
near future.—Shanghai Mercury. 


As a matter of record we insert 
the following translation of the 
Imperial Decree relative to the 
status of the Roman Catholics, 
taken from Mesny’s Miscellany :-— 

Let all conform to what has been 


decided or decreed. 
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Respect this. A Catholic Decree. 


Churches of the Catholic religion, 
the propagation of which faith has 
long been authorized by the Im- 

rial government, being now 
built in all the provinces of China, 
we are desirous of seeing the people 
and the Christians live in peace. 
In order to facilitate their protec- 
tion it has been decided that the 


‘local authorities shall exchange 


visits with the missionaries in the 
manner indicated in the following 


articles :— 


1. In the different degrees of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, the bishops 
being in rank and dignity the 
equals of the Viceroys and the 
Governors, it is convenient to permit 
them to demand interviews with 
the Viceroys and Governors, 

In case a Bishop should be called 
away on his country’s business, or 
in case he should die, the priest in 
charge replacing the Bishop, will 
be allowed to demand an interview 
with the Viceroy and Governor. 


The vicars-general and the arch- 


_ priests will be permitted to demand 


interviews with the Provincial 
Treasurers and Judges and with the 
Intendants, 2.¢., Taotais. 

The other priests will have the 
right of demanding iuterviews with 
the Prefects of the Ist and 2nd 
classes, the Independent Prefects, 


the Sub-prefects and other func- 


tionaries. 

The Viceroys, Governors, Trea- 
surers and Provincial Judges, the 
Intendants, the Prefects of the Ist 
and of the 2nd classes, the Inde- 
pendent Prefects, Sub-prefects and 
other functionaries will naturally, 
according to their rank, respond 
with the same politeness, 

2. The Bishops will draw up a 
list of priests specially charged to 
treat of affairs and to have rela- 
tions with the authorities, giving 
their names and the place of their 
mission. This list they will ad- 
dress to the Viceroy or to the 
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Governor, who will order his sub- 
ordinates to receive them (the 
priests) according to the regula- 
tions, 

The priests who will ask to see 
the local authorities, or who may 
be especially designated to treat 
of affairs, ought to be Europeans. 
Still, nevertheless, when a European 
priest is not sufticiently well versed 
in the Chinese language, he can 
invite a Chinese priest to accom- 
pany him and to lend him his 
concurrent ability as interpreter. 

3. It will be unnecessary for 
Bishops residing beyond or outside 
the towns to go to the capital from 
afar to ask for an interview with 
the Viceroy or the Governor when | 
they have no business to transact, 

When a new Viceroy or a Gov- 
ernor arrives at his post, or when 
a Bishop is charged with some 
business, or arrives for the first 
time, or else on the occasion of 
congratulations for the new: year 
and the principal fetes, the Bishop 
will be authorized to write private 
letters to the Viceroys and to the 
Governors and to send them their 
cards, The Viceroys and the Gov- 
ernors will return the compliments 
in the same polite way. 

The other priests who arrive for 
the first time can, according with 
their dignity, ask to see the Pro- 
vincial Treasurers and Judges, the 
Intendants, Prefects of the first 
and second class, Independent and 
Sub-prefects and the other func- 
tionaries when they are provided 
with a letter from their Bishop. 

4. Whenever some grave or im- 
portant matter arises in any one 
of the provinces whatsoever, the 
Bishop and the missionaries of the 
place ought to ask the intervention 
of the Minister, or of the Consul 
of the power to whom the Pope 
has confided the religious protec- 
torate. These latter will regulate 
and terminate the affair, whether 
with the Tsung-li Yamén or with 
the local authorities. In order to 
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avoid many useless measures, the . 


Bishop and the missionaries can 
equally address the local authorities 
with whom they can negotiate and 
terminate the affair. When a Bishop 
or #« missionary comes to see an 
official on business, he (the official) 
is bound to negotiate it without 
delay in a conciliatory manner, 
seeking a solution. 7 

5. The local authorities are 
bound to give time by warning the 
inhabitants of the place and exhort 
them earnestly to a union with the 
Christians; they must not nourish 
hate and cause trouble. 


TheBishops and the priests shall 
equally exhort the Christians to 
apply themselves to doing good in 
order to maintain the good renown 
of the Catholic religion and act 
in such a manner that the people 
are satisfied and grateful. 

When a lawsuit takes place be- 
tween the people and the Chris- 
tians, the local authorities are 
bound to judge and decide the 
affair equitably ; the missionaries 
cannot interfere and give their 
protection with partiality ; so that 
the Christians may live in peace. 


Hugust Fssues from Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Mathematical Series, 


Renaissance of China. 
Universal Progress. 
Girl’s Classic. 

Faber’s Civilization 


| 


The Animus. Vol. II, No. 8, 
China Messenger, Vol, I, No. 8. 


Educational Association. 
Bible Dictionary, Presbyterian Mission Press. 
Catechism. Rev. W, Deans. 

8. D. K, 


Do, 
Do, 
Do, 


Hayes’ Astronomy, Educational Association. 
Daniel, (Mandarin) B, and F. B, 8. 


Bh Zoology, Mrs, A, P. Parker. Educational Association, 
ise (Ningpo Colloquial), B. and F. B, 8, 


Miary of Ebents 


The Jribuna (Italy) states that the 
Italian government intends to secure 
the settlement of the question of having 
- @ port in China, and will present its 
demands at an opportune moment. The 
Milan Corriere says that Italy has .def- 
ifitely abandoned her claim to Sanmén. 

On the 9th, in a discursive debate on 
China the Right Hon, St, John Brod- 
erick said that Englishmen naturally 
viewed any reforms in China favourably, 
but that the customs of centuries cannot 
change quickly; that the government 
hoped for good results from the co- 
operation of Germany in keeping ports 
open to their trade; that the govern- 
ment, though appearing to proceed alone, 
was often voicing the opinions of other 
powers; and in adverting to the Man- 
churia-Peking Railway, it would prob- 
ably be found that other powe:s shared 
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in the Far East. 


the British view that the predominance 
of a single power at Peking cannot be 
viewed without concern, 

A note from M, de Giers warns China 
that an alliance with Japan will give 
great offence to Russia, and the conse- 
quences will be most serious. 

On the night of the 12th a terrible 
fire at Yokohama destroyed ten thousand 
houses, five theatres and one church, 
one school, one police station, and one 
branch post office, The foreign settle- 
ment was not harmed. 

In a typhoon at Kobe, on the 15th, 
the steamer Argyll was driven ashore 
broadside on. ‘The pier, bund, ete., 
were much damaged. The Chingwo and 
other steamers had narrow escapes, 

A dispatch of the 23rd states that the 
rivalry for power between Prince Ching 
and Generalissino Jung Lu, has how 
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